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Is He a Drawing 
Room Sphinx? 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


Conversation is a lost art with many a 
successful business man, unless talk turns 
to business. No wonder many a wife 
becomes discontented, when she reflects 
that her successful husband is a complete 
failure socially. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is a 
winter cruise via Red Star or White Star 
Line. Sea travel gets a man’s mind com- 
pletely off his business concerns. If your 
husband is a drawing room sphinx, take 
him away from drudgery this winter. See 
him expand—develop—under the suasive 
influence of salt air, ocean sunlight, con- 
genial companions, new environment. 
And it’s wonderful for the woman over- 
burdened with social obligations and do- 
mestic affairs. 

MEDITERRANEAN—Holy Land, Egypt and 


other points of tourist interest. BrITANNIC* 
(new), Jan. 8, 46 days $750 (up), Ist Class. 
Homeric,* Jan. 24, 45-57 days, $850 (up), 
ist Class. $420 (up), Tourist 3rd Cabin. Rates 
include shore program. 

WEST INDIES — 12 to 19 days — Port au 
Prince, Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, Havana, 
Nassau, Bermuda. LAPLAND and BRITANNIC,* 
$123.50(up). The only cruises to visit Mexico. 
*White Star Line with Thos. Cook & Sons. 


WORLD CRUISE of the BELGENLAND—Sutill 
time to join this ‘‘Cruise of Cruises,’’ from 
New York, Dec. 15; San Diego, Dec. 31; 
Los Angeles, Jan. 2; San Francisco, Jan. 4. 
Red Star Line in cooperation with American 
Express Co. $1750 up (133 days), including 
shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature and 
the booklet,"“Watch Your Husband” 

to Desk 7. I.M.M. Co., No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Tur Woman or THE Monti 


The selection of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for the Achievement Award of S500, given 
annually by PicroriaL REVIEW, recognizes the brilliant, devoted service of our greatest states- 
woman, known and loved round the world as a leader in the causes of woman suffrage and 
peace. At the Picroriau luncheon given in her honor, Mrs. Catt announced that she had shared 
her award with ten old suffragists—$100 to each; tiventy peace organizations—S100 to each, 


and had given the rest, with a small reservation for a gift to herself, to her oven Conference 


on the Cause and Cure of War. And this was what any one might have foretold! 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Mrs. Wharton Honored 
INCE Julia Ward Howe died in 


1910, no woman’s name has stood 
on the rolls of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. Before her elec- 
tion in 1908, no woman’s name stood 
there. Now Edith Wharton, in com- 
pany with four men, has been elected 
to membership among the fifty immor- 
tals. The list of novels on which her 
fame rests is far too long for this col- 
umn, reaching from “The Greater In- 
clination” in 1899 to “Hudson River 
Bracketed” in 1929. And a volume of 
short stories of rare quality is reviewed 
in this issue. Born in 1862 in New 
York, Mrs. Wharton now spends most 
of her time abroad. She is an officer 
of the Legion of Honor of France and 
of Leopold of Belgium. 

But maybe we'd better mention the 
men with whom Mrs. Wharton enters 
the Academy (which, by the way, 
opened a splendid new wing.) They 
are: Robert Frost, poet; Irving Babbitt, 
Harvard professor and critic; George 
Gray Barnard, sculptor; and James 
Truslow Adams, biographer. 


More Honors 


HERE were Academy awards to 
women, too. The Howells Medal 
was awarded to Willa Cather, another 
woman novelist of whom Americans are 
proud. This is given every five years 
for the most distinguished work of 
American fiction published during that 
period. ‘Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop’’ won the medal for Miss Cather. 
It has been given to only one other wom- 
an, Mary Wilkins Freeman. The Gold 
Medal of the Academy for Distinction 
in Arts, Music and Letters was awarded 
to Anna Hyatt Huntington, sculptor, 
who had the vote of every sculptor mem- 
ber of the Academy. 
As a final touch, Miss Cather was 
elected to membership in the National 
[Institute of Arts and Letters, the re- 


servoir of distinction from which the 
Academy draws its fifty. 

What with all this, and Mrs. Catt’s 
selection as one of a special group of 
Great Ones (see page 4), it’s almost an 


Honoring Women Month. 


Dr. Gilbreth to the Rescue 


HEN President Hoover sum- 

moned an Emergency Committee 
for Employment, he chose a woman to 
mobilize the women of the country for 
relief work. And the one he chose was 
the leading woman industrial engineer 
of the country, Dr. Lillian Gilbreth. 
Mrs. Gilbreth is that remarkable woman 
who has combined mothering eleven chil- 
dren with achieving a brilliant career. 
She is an expert in organization. Even 
the eleven young Gilbreths are said to 
have been organized to put the house- 
work through efficiently. Mrs. Gilbreth 
visualizes the present problem as similar 
to that in war time, and is organizing 





Mrs. Edith Wharton, elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters 
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accordingly through clubs and all man- 
ner of other groups. She talks to us 
directly on page 26, and there is a 
picture of her in Current Events. 





The Election 


NOTHER election, and still there 

is no woman in the United States 
Senate. Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, most conspicuous woman candi- 
date, went down to defeat. She was too 
dry for the wets, though she had said she 
would stand by the result of the liquor 
referendum in Illinois; and not dry 
enough for the extreme drys, who fol- 
lowed Lottie Holman O'Neill. Mrs. 
McCormick's detective had followed 
up the spies set by the House Commit- 
tee to watch her expenditures—probably 
that hurt her. She had spent much 
money in her campaign—that counted 
against her. She was a woman. And 
she was, in this year of reaction against 
the “party of prosperity,”’ a Republican. 
What next for Mrs. McCormick? 
Certainly something interesting. 

The number of Congresswomen for 
the next Congress, beginning December, 
1931, is six. Mrs. McCormick’s present 
term ends March 4, 1931. Mrs. 
Katherine Langley, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, from a district normally Repub- 
lican, was defeated by a Democrat. 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Mary T. Norton, 
Democrat, New Jersey; Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Democrat, Florida; Mrs. 
Ruth B. Pratt, Republican, New York; 
Mrs. Florence P. Kahn, Republican, 
California, were reelected. Mrs. Pearl 
P. Oldfield, Democrat, Arkansas, did 
not choose to run. A second woman 
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from Arkansas—Mrs. Effie Gene Win- 
go—whose candidacy was announced 
after the list of candidates published in 
the November Journal was compiled, 
was elected. Mrs. Wingo’s husband, a 
Democrat, representative from Arkan- 
sas, died recently, and his widow, in 
conformity with his dying wish, was 








Keystone 


Effie Gene Wingo 


elected for the rest of her husband’s 
present term and for the full term 
following. Both Democratic and Re- 
publican organizations endorsed her. 
So for the remainder of the present term 
Arkansas will have two women in the 
House, and there will be nine women 
there in all. 

The names of women elected to im- 
portant state offices will be published in 
the January number. 

They include a new woman Secretary 
of State, Mrs. Marguerite P. Baca, 
Democrat, New Mexico. New Mexico 
holds the record for woman Secretaries 
of State, having had three since 1924, 
Mrs. Soledad C. Chacon, Miss Jennie 
Fortune, and now Mrs. Baca. 


No War Talk 


ORTY millions of women in fifty- 

six countries are represented in an 
“appeal of women to the world’s states- 
men” against talk of coming war. The ap- 
peal was presented by a group of women 
to Mr. N. Titulesco, president of the lat- 
est Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and the group was speaking for the Liai- 
son Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations. (So far, these dreadful- 
ly long names seem inevitable.) And 
back of them are five international or- 
ganizations of women: the International 
Council of Women, the World’s Young 


Women’s Christian Association, the 
International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, the 


World Union of Women for Interna- 
tional Concord, and the International 
Federation of University Women. 

What the women deplore is the in- 


creasing and ominous tendency of the 
press, the public, and even governmental 
circles to admit the possibility of another 
war. They say this is “a flagrant slur 
on the honor of all the nations that have 
signed the Kellogg Pact,” a direct men- 
ace to the youth of the world and to hu- 
manity in general. They urge all states- 
men to make wholehearted observance of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact ‘“‘the supreme 
charge of national honor.” 


From India 
ROMINENT among foreign visi- 


tors to this country is Cornelia Sora- 
bji, of Calcutta, who is on a lecture 
tour. This brilliant woman is a lawyer, 
practicing at the Calcutta High Court 
bar. She was not only the first woman 
to be graduated in Western India but a 
particularly nice kind of “first” besides— 
the first to take the Bachelor of Civil 
Law examination at Oxford while it was 
not yet open to English women. For 
nearly twenty years she served women in 
several provinces of India, advising 
secluded women in their affairs, acting 
as arbitrator, and studying her country- 
women and their conditions. Cornelia 
Sorabji, unlike many outstanding women 
of India, does not support Gandhi and 
Nationalism. She believes her people 
will be more comfortable within the 
British Commonwealth. 


While the Plane Waits 


} OW many years will it be till the 
statistic hounds say that four per- 

sons out of five own airplanes—just as 
theysay (or said) about automobiles? Mrs. 
A. Spencer-Cleaver, of London, newly 
arrived, belongs to the real air-minded 





class, among whom planes have quite 
simply succeeded automobiles (of course, 
a wealthy class). Mrs. Spencer-Cleaver 
“bought a plane to run around in, just as 
she bought a motor car twenty-five years 
ago.” She wanted to visit in California, 
so she brought her plane by ship—and 
visited. Previously Mrs. Spencer-Cleaver 
had done quite a bit of “running 
around.” She started for India, sight- 
seeing, but because of adverse winds had 
to stop off. So she rode a pony for a 
while in the desert. She is a pilot her- 
self, and conducts her flights without 
publicity or show-off—just visiting. 


Colored Women’s Work 


OR thirty-four years the National 
Association of Colored Women has 
carried on its work with a large number 
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of departments, trying to cover every 
phase of social welfare. Now, as the 
outcome of a recent meeting, they pro- 
pose, at One sweep, to cut their program 
from forty national departments to two: 
(1) Mother, Home and Child, and (2) 
Negro Women in Industry. In a singu- 
larly moving explanation the president, 
Mrs. Sallie W. Stewart, says that, since 
sO many organizations have arisen to 
carry on their work, they mean to con- 
centrate on combating the source of the 
evils that hinder the race; and this they 
find in the deficiencies of the home en- 
vironment. They want better surround- 
ings for the colored children, and a pro- 
gram of adult education for the mothers 
and fathers. 

They want, too, organization of the 
colored women workers, so that they 
may be alert to their opportunities in the 
fields of industry and business. 


Fifty Great Ones 


OT long ago Ida M. Tarbell was 
asked by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance to name the fifty 
living women who, in her judgment, had 
done the most for the welfare of the 





United States. In choosing, Miss Tar- 
bell used a threefold measuring rod: 
ability to initiate or create; to lead or 
inspire; to carry on, show continuing 
power. 

Her list, 
tion, follows: 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, Dean Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve, Mary Woolley, Ada 
Comstock, Dr. Annie Jump Cannon, 
Dr. Florence R. Sabin, Dr. Susan D. 
Kingsbury, Prof. Alice Hamilton, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Martha Berry, Anna 
Ernberg, Martha Van Rensselaer, Jane 
Addams, Carrie Chapman Catt, Julia 
Lathrop, Grace Abbott, Lillian D. 
Wald, Florence Kelley, Judge Florence 
E. Allen, Frances Perkins, Maud Bal- 
lington Booth, Margaret Sanger, Anne 
Morgan, Katharine Bement Davis, 
Helen Keller, Rose Livingston, Mary 
Anderson, Mary Van Kleeck, Mary 
Gilson, Lillian Gilbreth, Mary Dillon, 
Josephine Roche, Cecelia Beaux, Violet 
Oakley, Anna Hyatt Huntington, Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney, Mary Aus- 
tin, Willa Cather, Edith Wharton, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Rachel Crothers, 
Gertrude Lane, Elisabeth Marbury, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Ruth Draper, Elizabeth Burche- 
nal, Louise Homer, Helen Wills Moody, 
Amelia Earhart. 


without her characteriza- 
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France Has a Policewoman 
OLICEWOMEN are a rising insti- 


tution abroad as well as at home. 
They were employed in Spain for the 
first time, according to the Woman's 








Leader, during the Barcelona Exhibition, 
and the result was so good that hopes 
are being entertained that policewomen 


will be made permanent. The first 


policewoman in France was appointed by 
the commune of Le Touquet. An enter- 
taining letter from the mayor to Mme. 
Brunschvicg, feminist leader, explained 
that the mayor was awfully tired of see- 
ing improprieties on the beaches and 
thought maybe a policewoman would 
help. 


Another Air Record 


VERY month brings some new 

achievement, great or small, in avi- 
ation. This month Mrs. Keith Miller, 
an Australian, has won the women’s 
two-way transcontinental flying record, 
with a new mark of twenty-one hours, 
forty-seven minutes flying time on her 
return trip from Los Angeles to Curtiss 
Field, New York. ‘The record for the 
eastern flight which Mrs. Miller low- 
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Mrs. Keith Miller 


ered had been made by Miss Laura In- 
galls. 


Old and New in the East 


IVERSE opinion on women’s place 
and education separates the old 
and new order in Moslem countries. In 
Bagdad, 600 girls, mostly Mohammedans, 


celebrated their first field day with out- 
door sports and exercises in the most 
approved American manner. On the 
same day, in Cairo, a Moslem judge re- 
fused a woman’s plea that her husband 
should provide for his daughter’s educa- 
tion, afirming that the Mohammedan 
law did not require a Moslem to edu- 
cate his daughters and expressing the 
view that women should not have school- 


ing. 
The Brave Miss Liu 
YOUNG Thibetan girl, Liu Man- 


ching, just twenty-four, has accom- 
plished an amazing exploit. Educated 
in China, and loyal to the Nationalists, 
she was delegated by the Nanking Gov- 
ernment to seek the friendship of the 
lamas of Thibet. She traveled alone 
from Nanking to Lhasa, the Thibetan 
capital, a distance of about three thou- 
sand miles by the route she had to take— 
difficult and dangerous travel. Part of 
the journey was made on foot. At Lhasa 
Miss Liu explained Kuomintang policies 











to the Dalai Lamai and, according to the 
China Weekly Review, which tells the 
story, she was wholly successful. 


Found—A Diplomat 


E appear to have lost track of one 

out of the six women diplomats. 
She is Miss Nelle Blossom Stogsdall. 
Appointed Foreign Service Officer and 
Vice-Consul of Career, March, 1929. 
Assigned to the Foreign Service School, 
May, 1929. To Beirut, July, 1929. 
And had. her salary raised from $2,500 
to $2,750, August, 1930. That’s the 
penalty for being in Government serv- 
ice: everyone may know your salary. In 
the case of diplomats, it would be a good 
idea if everyone cared a bit more. 


Superintending Silkworms 


N Italy, one Rina Alberti Brunati con- 
ducts a governmental silk culture ex- 
periment station. Evidently it and she 
are important, for recently the Mexican 
Ministry of Agriculture asked her to 
come to Mexico to do something for the 
silk industry. Now, according to a tiny 
story sent to the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Miss Brunati is producing eggs of 
silkworms and white mulberry trees for 
distribution at low cost to Mexican farm- 
ers who want to try the new industry. 
Saltillo, where she works, is famous for 
the gay-colored zarapes worn by Mexi- 
can cowboys, and every one of them has 
a central diamond woven of silk. 


A Chilean Poet 
FAMOUS Chilean woman is 


lecturing this semester at Bar- 
nard College, New York. She _ is 
Gabriela Mistral—that is her pen 
name; her real name is Lucila Godoy 
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Gabriela Mistral 


de Alcayaga. Coming from an obscure 
provincial town in Chile, she has risen 
high—as a poet of rank, as a profound 
literary, moral and educational influence 
in South America. The organization of 
the school system in Mexico is credited 
largely to her efforts. For five years 
she has been a technical adviser on the 
Committee for Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. Here in this 
country her mission is to further mutual 
understanding of the Americas by means 
of an exchange of articles by the lead- 
ing writers in each country. 


NOTHER Latin-American poet, 

Muna Lee, is serving as Director of 
National Activities of the National 
Woman’s Party. She is on leave of ab- 
sence for a year from her post as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of International Rela- 
tions of the University of Porto Rico. 


N 1932 Porto Rican women are to 
vote for the first time. Reports say 
they are (naturally) taking their new 
opportunity very seriously. Shall they 








join parties? Shall they be nonpartisan? 
An association of women voters-to-be has 
been conducting lectures in which rep- 
resentatives of different parties make 


(Continued on page 47) 













The Great Wall of 
China climbs from 
peak to peak of the 
mountains along the 
Mongolian border 


PAINTING 


NOR an artist, a trip all the way around the world 
in three and a half months is perhaps the most 
inspiring and exasperating experience of a life- 

time. Every port and country suggest new pictures and 
there is no leisure or serenity in which to work. Con- 
stantly changing surroundings, social activities, interest- 
ing people and adventures, in short, a life planned to 
fill every moment with diversion cause a strange an- 
tagonism to develop between one’s wish to take advan- 
tage of every sight-seeing opportunity and one’s desire 
to make painted records of beautiful impressions. After 
traveling hours to reach a “wonder of the world” 
like the Great Wall of China or the Shrines of Nikko, 
one must grab at the obvious, no matter how trite the 




















to Peking, hiding 
the sun with yellow 
sand 


ROUND THE WORLD 


By Blanche Ames 


subject, for one is at the other ends of the world and 
not likely to return that way again. 

A trip around the world may seem long but in 
retrospect it is the swiftest, briefest moving series of im- 
pressions. 

One outstanding effect of such a trip is that it 
lets light into all the misty, hidden places one has heard 
of that lie in the half shadow of imagined things. 
Another is that it just reveals, all too briefly, a new 
subtle way of seeing things. Just as one comes away 
from an art museum and sees the trees and houses and 
people in new relations, so even a brief contact with 
foreign arts stimulates new reactions between the retina 
and the brain. 
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Here arise the dust 
storms that whirl on 
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The Red Lacquer Bridge at Nikko ts 
famous in the art of Japan. It is the 
Royal approach used only when the 
Emperor visits the ancient shrines of 
his ancestors high on the mountain 
slope among dark Cryptomeria trees. 
The vermilion arch spanning rushing 
white water throws the distance into 
exaggerated perspective. There one 
feels a new conception of space, im- 
mense, but still intimate with valleys 
and hills and snowy ridges 


The dark aisles of the Caves of Ele- 
phanta are hewn out of the natural 
rock. Between the massive columns 
streaked with moldy green, they lead 
up to the mysterious Buddha carved 
into the inmost recess guarded by giant 
Dwarpels. These caves, in India, de- 
rive their name from a_preh stori 
elephant crudely carved in stone 
which was found near by 


Descriptions 
by 


Mrs. Ames 
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HE Round the \World Cruise of 1930 lett 
New York, January 21, going east— 
through the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
stopping at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
and Egypt, where time was taken for extended 
sight seeing. After passing through the Red Sea 
cleven days were spent in India, Bombay being 
the port of call, followed by visits to Ceylon, 
Java, Singapore and the Philippines. Long stops 
were made in China, Korea and Japan before 
touching the United States again at Los Angeles, 
by way of Honolulu. The circle was com- 
pleted by passing through the Panama Canal, 
with a stop at Havana. 
Perhaps the greatest educational value of such 
a trip is that it dissolves the vague terrors of 
unknown places and people. As we saw them 
at the ports of call, the strange yellow, black 
and red peoples seemed gentle and friendly. But 
though the feeling of shrinking grows less, the 
wonder and strangeness and glory remain. Such 
a trip just opens the door, many doors, a little 
way and gives glimpses that whet desire for more. 
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As we sailed out of the harbor of 
Yokohama, Fujiyama rose a majestic 
shadow toward the westering sun. Its 
outline a vibrating ribbon of ultra- 
marine blue, its base without sub- 
stance in the clouds, it seemed mys- 
tical and we could understand how it 
has dominated the people, the art and 
religious life of Japan through the 
centuries 


lessels from every nation make Hong 
Kong the busiest and gayest seeming 
of harbors. The native sampans are 
of wood stained yellow with Tung oil 
and rigged with crumpled sails dyed 
gold and ivory and crimson 
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The delicate and beautiful thing called peace can be created on our own hand looms of friendliness to strangers within our gates 


Hand-Woven Peace 
A Thought for Christmas 


HE machinery of peace is a 
phrase often heard of recent 
years. It has grown out of our 
conviction that individually to 
hate war is not enough. That 
we must build up in organized form our, 
as yet, unassembled sentiment for peace. 
Must make it so firm and close-knit that 
it will stand the tugs and strains put 
upon it when national sensibilities are 
aroused by some overt act, or when the 
printer’s art is deliberately called into 
service to touch up our sensitive spots. 
Especially are we women pledged to 
work toward this setting up of the ma- 
chinery for peace. And this is well. 
But, whether we are aware of it or not, 
it may be that there is a tendency for the 
rank and file of womankind to think of 
the machinery of peace as something 
which must be created by statesmen, by 
resolutions of mass conventions, by con- 


By STELLA FISHER BURGESS 


Decoration by Agnes C. Lehman 


spicuous leaders only. We slide into 
thinking that it is something which func- 
tions quite apart from the home, the con- 
tacts of downtown shopping, of office 
life. The reason may lie in our not 
unnatural preoccupation with the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot so recently 
acquired. Whatever the cause, is it not 
true that there is a tendency to think of 
the machinery of peace as being built up 
in London, or Washington, or where- 
will-you—never where you and I happen 
to be at the present moment ? 

Perhaps because much of my life has 
been spent in the Orient where mechan- 
ical processes may still be seen in their 
primitive form, my mind inclines toward 
thinking of the machinery of peace as 
something which functions also in the 
realm of personal friendships, in the 
gracious courtesies of common life. 
Huge textile factories have their uses, to 


be sure. But delicate pieces of fabric 
marked “hand-made” still continue to 
have a value all their own. Let a 
blanket be known to be hand-woven, and 
heirs will fight to claim it. This deli- 
cate and beautiful thing which we have 
named peace, may it not be that it can 
be created on our own hand looms, with 
every woman making her sample of 
home-spun? Why leave all the work to 
be done by the intricate machines set up 
by states, or by economic or financial 
conferences ? 

It has been done. And that by 
women, too. When an_ unknown 
Masaryk came to that Chicago settle- 
ment years ago he was not tagged in such 
wise that anyone could have told that 
he would one day be the First Citizen of 
a very new, and yet very old, nation. 
But the friendship begun at that time 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Why Are We Lawless? 


The Wickersham Commission and Our Legal Chaos 


EORGE W. WICKER- 
SHAM and John W. 
Davis were walking 
down Fifth Avenue to- 
gether one night in the 
early spring of 1929 and the talk 
chanced to turn to the decision just 
announced by the new President in 
his inaugural address to name a 
commission “for a searching investi- 
gation of the whole structure of our 
Federal system of jurisprudence.” 

In the brisk air of New York, 
under the lights of the crowded 
streets, Mr. Wickersham made a re- 
mark which he has since probably 
repeated many thousands of times. 
“God help the man who becomes 
head of that commission!” he said. 
To this pious wish of the former 
Republican Attorney-General, his 
friend, the former Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, heartily 
subscribed. 

Mr. Wickersham was scheduled 
to speak that May down at the col- 
lege of William and Mary and just 
before starting south he got a letter 
from the White House asking him 
to call on the President at his earli- 
est convenience. Mr. Wickersham 
confesses that he experienced a sink- 
ing sensation. He had a premoni- 
tion of what that letter meant. Sure 
enough, when he appeared at the 
White House he was asked to accept 
the chairmanship of the new body. 
And because Mr. Wickersham has 
hugely enjoyed a scrap for almost every 
one of his seventy-two years, he accepted 
the job (after first consulting Mrs. 
Wickersham) and only grinned as he 
thought of that previous chance remark 
to Mr. Davis! 

Whatever the final achievement of the 
Wickersham Commission, it can fairly be 
said that the appointment marked the 
high point, up to that time, of govern- 
mental efforts to meet the problem of 
criminality in the United States. An in- 
creasing number of people, probably in- 
cluding Mr. Wickersham himself, con- 
sidered that problem the most serious 


By RicuaArp Lee Srrour 





International 


George W. Wickersham, chairman of the 


President’s National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement 
one before the American nation. They 


read daily reports of lawlessness, of ram- 
pant crime, of police impotency, of cor- 
ruption in office, of alliance between au- 
thorities and underworld, of men shot 
down in cold blood, of no subsequent ar- 
rests. Mr. Hoover had said we were 
threatened with “ a subsidence of our 
very foundations.” ‘They agreed that 
the morale of the whole nation was be- 
ing weakened by this iteration of crime, 
flagrant and unpunished. And_ they 
pointed to the fact that leader after lead- 
er, from President down, for generations, 
had cried for reform, but that conditions 





had grown worse, not better. 
To put the matter simply, tersely 


and on unimpeachable authority, 
William Howard Taft had de- 
clared: 


“The administration of the crimi- 
nal law in this country is a disgrace 
to civilization!” 

This was the background of the 
Wickersham Commission. With its 
creation went the twin problem of 
prohibition. Of that, more later. 
But the essential conditions which 
reformers conversant with the situa- 
tion had attacked and still attack 
antedated prohibition. The fact is 
that in America today from the 
process of making an arrest to the 
final procedure of appeal from low- 
er to higher court, the machinery 
for putting criminals in jail is cum- 
bersome, antiquated and outworn. 

“The trial of a criminal seems 
like a game of chance,” said Wil- 
liam Howard Taft on one occasion, 
“with all the chances in favor of 
the criminal. If he wins he 
to have the sympathy of a sporting 
public!” 

This is a major problem—almost 
a forgotten problem—before the 
Wickersham Commission. Because 
this point is so difficult to make clear 
and yet is so crucial to the matter, 
it deserves to be stressed a little. 
Consider some of the anomalies of 
present-day American law. 

If a murderer, for example, com- 
mits his crime with a gun and the indict- 
ment charges he did it with a knife, he 
must still go free in thirty American 
states! 

Consider that the Missouri Supreme 
Court recently overturned a verdict of 
gambling because the indictment did not 
specify that poker is a game played with 
cards! 

That in Tennessee a court decision 
holds that a man charged with stealing 
boots can not be convicted if he is shown 
to have stolen “shoes.” He cannot be 
convicted of stealing a black horse, if 
the animal he took was a bay. 


seems 
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Illustrations of the technicality at 
work would fill a volume in themselves. 
In a Missouri case the State Supreme 
Court granted a retrial because the in- 
dictment left out the second “the” in the 
phrase “against the peace and dignity 
of the State of Missouri.” 


Free on Technicalities 
evel YCKETS, defrauders, mur- 


derers have gone scot free because 


ot some small failure to dot the “i” 
or cross the “t” in the course of a 
criminal trial. Let us look for a min- 
ute at cases which show more clearly 
than any exposition what justice can be 
in America. 

Here is a peculiarly shocking case: A 
degenerate foully mistreated an innocent 
seven-year-old girl whom he had lured 
to his home. The Illinois jury found 
him guilty and from first to last there 
was no scintilla of doubt of the justice 
ot the verdict, but the State Supreme 
Court reversed the judgment—not be- 
cause of any doubt of guilt but because 
the mother was allowed to testify that it 
was she who had filed the information 
against the defendant. The court man- 
aged to deduce from this fact that the 
jury might have inferred that the child 
had told its mother that the defendant 
had committed the crime, and so fur- 
nished “hearsay” evidence! 

Guilt for a certain murder in New 
York was established beyond shadow of 
a doubt. However, after verdict of 
guilty it was shown that one of the 





Ewing Galloway 
One of the 
eleven sub-committees of the Wicker- 
sham Commission deals with juvenile 
delinquency 


In a children’s court. 





twelve jurors was an alien. The ap- 
pellate division of the Supreme Court 
consequently set aside the sentence! 

In Illinois a man named Schultz plot- 
ted the death of his enemy and shot him 
dead through the window at night while 
he was reading. He was found guilty, 
but the jury through a misunderstanding 
declared he was guilty of manslaughter 
rather than murder. The Supreme Court 
of the state said Schultz was guilty of 
murder or nothing, and ordered a new 
trial. Since the Illinois law says that a 
man who is found guilty of manslaughter 
is not guilty of murder, there was noth- 
ing to do but open the prison gates and 
let him walk free! 

In Illinois a man named Goldberg was 
indicted on fifty counts and convicted on 
every one of them, but a misprint gave 
his name as “Holdberg” on one count, 
so that the state Supreme Court set 
aside all fifty! 

In Indiana the manager of a building 





ness that weakens the morale of the whole nation 


loan association swindled $30,000 from 
poor subscribers but won his freedom 
from the state Supreme Court because 
the indictment used the word “being” 
instead of saying that he was “then and 
there” in control and management of the 
company. 

A banker was set free in Wisconsin 
because the indictment charged that he 
knew his bank was insolvent and had 
fraudulently received money “on deposit 
and for safekeeping” when it should 
have said “on deposit or for safe- 
keeping.” 

In Illinois a pickpocket called “Eddie 
the Immune” was caught red-handed 
abstracting a wallet containing $69. 
Before the first examining magistrate 
heard the apparently simple case, wit- 
nesses had appeared in court seven dis- 
tinct times; and they appeared another 
four times before the higher court acted. 





International 
Bullet holes in a car in 
which gangsters were 
shot. The breakdown 
of the machinery of 
justice is in part re- 
sponsible for the fre- 
quency of crimes like 

this 


The jury found 
“Eddie” guilty, but 
he got a new trial 
on appeal because in 
their verdict the 
jury did not  spe- 
cifically state “$69” 
as the amount which 
he had stolen! He 
came up for retrial 
and conviction a 
vear later, when it 
was shown that he 
had committed four 
robberies 
while he was out on 
bail. 

These cases speak loudly for them- 
selves. The cold, blunt fact is that 
legal procedure in many instances has 
broken down. The “intricate and in- 
volved rules of procedure,” as President 
Hoover declared in his Inaugural, “have 
become the refuge of both big and little 
criminals.” 


Why Justice Fails 


OST metropolitan areas of the 
M United States have simply 

reached the stage where they 
can no longer give the individual what 
is considered the inalienable right of 
citizens of other English-speaking lands, 
namely prompt and sure justice. The 
shocking facts in a thousand cities speak 
for themselves. Crime continues, simply 
because crime pays. What American 
can look at the situation without shame! 


Ewing Galloway 
Unloading liquor in broad daylight. An example of the lawless- more 
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And now to come back to the Wicker- 
sham Commission. What can the Com- 
mission do in the matter? What is it 
supposed to do? What is it doing? 

Mr. Hoover’s appointment of the 
Commission was made in May, 1929. 
Eighteen months later, Mr. Wickersham 
and his associates have learned that their 
bed is made of thorns, with some of 
the sharpest just coming to the surface. 
The Commission has as yet made no 
final report, but it is already the subject 
of bitter attack in press and Congress. 
Its very motives are questioned. In view 
of the glaring need of deep and funda- 
mental reforms, why, it may be asked, 
is not the Commission receiving whole- 
hearted support, rather than the attacks 
which so frequently come its way? 


The Commission’s Two Goals 


HE answer is that the Commission 

has a fundamental difficulty: two 

goals instead of one. That is its es- 
sential trouble. Some have blamed its 
obvious unpopularity on statements made 
by its chairman, one of them a person- 
al letter written to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Governor of New York, at the 
latter’s request, which Mr. Roosevelt 
read to the conference of governors at 
New London, Connecticut, last year. 
Mr. Wickersham in this letter suggested 
that the governors consider “whether na- 
tional and state laws might be so modi- 
fied as to become reasonably enforceable.” 

Others charge the Commission’s un- 
popularity to the preliminary report 
made to Mr. Hoover last December and 
subsequently submitted to Congress, pro- 
posing changes in criminal procedure to 
expedite trial of petty liquor cases and 
interpreted in some quarters as removing 
“trial by jury.” Others attack the re- 
cent fleeting reference of the chairman in 
a speech read to the American Prison 
Association at St. Louis concerning a re- 
vival of corporal punishment for offend- 
ers. But while all these things have 
probably contributed in some degree to 
criticism of the Commission, the essential 
difficulty remains, that it has two goals. 

One object is to clean house in the 
law courts. The other object is to con- 
sider prohibition. If the Commission 
had to deal with either one of these 
problems alone its troubles would be re- 
duced by a great deal more than half. 
For at present the public sees the Wick- 
ersham Commission dealing with only 
the single matter of the dry law and it 
regards any divergence from that matter 
along the second path as a mere effort 
to dodge responsibility. 

Perhaps it is of only historical inter- 
est to note that in several public refer- 
ences to the Commission, Mr. Hoover 
has repeatedly and specifically gone out 
of his way to state that its major purpose 
is to consider crime in general, rather 
than prohibition in particular. It is only 


of historical interest because, frankly, it 
is a distinction which neither wets nor 
drys are prepared to accept. The wets 
have clamored for a wet report, the drys 
for a dry report. They have agreed only 
on one thing, a mutual suspicion of the 
Commission and a feeling that its whole 
work should be pulled up by the roots 
now and again, to see whether the plant 
is growing! 

The confusion at the very outset in 
the public mind over the primary object 
of the Commission has heaped additional 
troubles upon it, when it had almost in- 
superable burdens to begin with. Pres- 
sure of public opinion, constant hammer- 
ing of Congress, the flame of publicity 
leaping up even to the Commission’s 
suite on the tenth floor of the Tower 
Building in the capital are all, ‘apparent- 
ly, tending to drive the Commission into 
a deeper consideration of the dry law 
than it originally set out to make. Very 
possibly this evolution is for the nation’s 
good. But the consequences of the ini- 
tial misunderstanding of the Commis- 
sion’s activities are obvious. 


What England Did 
HAT indeed, it will be asked, 


can the Wickersham Commission 
hope to do to reform administra- 
tion of criminal law when Congress it- 
self has accomplished nothing in the same 
field? The answer is simple. Fifty years 
or so ago England went through just 
such a house-cleaning of its criminal 
processes as the United States now seems 
booked for, and the way was led by a 
commission, not unlike the Wickersham 
body. Fortunately England did not have 
prohibition to complicate the issue! 
There is a close parallel between Eng- 
land’s situation then and America’s 
now. The two countries draw their 





© Harris & Ewing 
1da L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, and only woman member of the 
Wickersham Commission 
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legal system trom the same source. An: 
the difficulties that once stood in the way 
of prompt justice and swift punishment 
in England, and that still exist in Amer- 
ica, derive from the same events. 


“The Conspiracy of Mercy” 


ACK a century and a half ago Eng- 
lish and American laws were un- 
speakably brutal. Mere boys and 

girls were hanged for stealing four- 
pence worth of cloth. The result was 
a “conspiracy of mercy” on the part o/ 
judges and juries. Every technical quib- 
ble was invoked to spare defendants from 
the barbarous punishments. The tech- 
nicality flourished, and was carried into 
American law with the Revolution. As 
time wore on the use of the technicality 
increased although the severity of pun- 
ishments declined. Half a century ag: 
Great Britain swept the technicality com- 
pletely out of its criminal courts through 
the instrumentality of a commission 
which modernized its whole procedure, 
and as a result today England’s system 
of criminal justice is a model for the 
world, with a crime rate in amazing con- 
trast to America’s. London, in 1927 for 
instance, had only twenty-seven murders, 
all solved. Chicago, in the same year, 
probably had more murders than all the 
remainder of the English-speaking parts 
of the British Empire together! There 
are certainly other reasons for America’s 
lawlessness, but faulty administration of 
criminal justice is a leading one 
The Wickersham Commission 
been organized on the basis of the origi- 
nal Hoover proposal. Its intent has been 
to do for America what has been done 
for England. It is making the most 
thoroughgoing examination of crime ever 
undertaken in America. Behind closed 
doors, but known to a small group in 
Washington, a tremendous body of in- 
formation has been collected in eighteen 
months, which is now being correlated. 
This part of the work has been well-nigh 
disregarded by the press, which, because 
of the tremendous popular interest in 
prohibition, has virtually been forced by 
the cries of the public and of editors, to 
fake news on the wet-dry develop- 
ments. ‘The Commission has divided it- 
self into eleven sub-committees, each un- 
der a sub-chairman. These deal, respec- 
tively, with causes of crime; crime sta- 
tistics; police; prosecution; prohibition; 
courts; prisons; juvenile delinquency; 
law and the foreign born ; lawlessness of 
Government officials; cost of crime. 
Members of the sub-committee on the 
dry law are Mr. Wickersham, Newton 
D. Baker, Judge William S. Kenyon, 
and Ada L. Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe. Incidentally, Miss Comstock 's 
also chairman of the sub-committee on 
juvenile delinquency. 
Each of these sub-committees 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Vandam 


Lynn Fontanne as Queen Elizabeth and Alfred Lunt as Essex in the Theatre Guild’s brilliant pro- 
duction, “Elizabeth the Queen”—avhich opened in November at the Guild Theatre 


BROADWAY GOES ELIZABETHAN 


New Interpretations of Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare’s Viola 


HE most ardent feminist 
could not ask for a more en- 
during influence than that of 
Queen Elizabeth. Not only 
is the leading playwright of 
her reign indispensable to our stage— 
Shakespeare is even now on Broadway 
in a hearty, humorous production of 
“Twelfth Night”—but the personality 
ot the Queen herself fascinates the pres- 
ent-day writer, no doubt because of the 
essentially modern quality in the woman. 
She had a shrewder mind than most of 
US possess, a stronger individuality, and 
was confronted with the same torment- 


By Ruru PENNYBACKER 


ing problem: how to adjust men and a 
career. Hers was graver, because an em- 
pire was concerned. 

Elizabeth’s latest interpreter, Max- 
well Anderson, American playwright, is 
known to Broadway audiences for ‘‘Sat- 
urday’s Children,” “‘What Price Glory,” 
written in collaboration with Laurence 
Stallings, and other plays. In “Eliza- 
beth the Queen” he has written a his- 
torical drama without swordplay, ywith- 
out flourishes, concerning itself with the 
essential qualities of two people. The 
play has directness, clarity, and emotion- 


al force. Queen Elizabeth and the Earl 


of Essex stand out as two full-sized, vi- 
brant personalities againstszthe plotters 
and schemers of the Court. Their love 
is deep-seated, penetrating, darkly colored 
with hatred, uncertainty, fear of each 
other’s power. Elizabeth is beset by the 
sharp and ‘humiliating jealousy of the 
woman*in love with a younger man, al- 
ways struggling with the dread of ap- 
pearing old to him. 

Mr. Anderson’s treatment of Eliza- 
beth is more romantic than that of most 
authors. The sharp wit, the hale and 
earthy quality of her age, the sense of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The famous East Room in the White House-—gleaming wth polished wood and crystal 


YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


Where the Election, Unemployment and Peace Are the Topics of Talk 


November 14, 1930 
LECTION, unemployment, 
peace, these are the Big Three 
among the topics of talk in the 
nation’s capital now. But the 
concomitants of these main 
issues often overshadow their source. 
About the only certainty which 
emerges from the election is that the 
Democrats won enough seats from the 
Republicans to reduce the Republican 
majority in Congress to two or three 
Recounts and contests may give 
the Democrats control on Capitol Hill 
in the Seventy-second Congress, but 
since the majority of those elected this 
month will not begin to draw pay till 
March 5 and will not sit in Congress 
until a year from this December—bar- 
ring a special session—the real arbiter 
of party control in the next Congress is 
Death. 
In the Sixty-ninth Congress Death 
took nine members of the House and 
seven members of the Senate; fourteen 


seats. 


By EvisABETH May CRAIG 


representatives and four senators died 
during the Seventieth Congress, and in 
the present, or Seventy-first Congress, so 
far, twenty-two representatives 
three senators have died. 
majority of two or three yielded by the 
ballot-box must bow to the decision of 
Death and Chance, and in the thirteen 
months between now and December, 
1932, constructive control may wabble 
back and forth between the two parties 
many times. 

Washington kept an interested eye on 
the election of so many Democratic gov- 
ernors of states, for in many _ states 
governors may appoint successors to the 
unexpired terms of deceased members, 
and thus the political faith of governors 
becomes of importance in congressional 
calculations. 

This uncertainty of control of the 
next Congress is picturesquely put in 
the exchange of telegrams between 
“Jack” Garner of Texas, minority floor 
leader of the House, and “Nick’’ Long- 


and’ 
The paper 


worth, of Ohio, Speaker of the House. 
The House provides a limousine for the 
Speaker, and Garner, who is the “dear 
enemy” of the Speaker, often rides with 
him in the glittering equipage, with the 
shield of the United States on the door. 
Garner always insisted in calling it 
“our” car. Lately, with Democratic 
hopes high, he has been calling it “my” 
car, 

‘Whose car is it?” Longworth wired 
Garner when the closeness of the elec- 
tion became apparent. 

“Think it’s mine. Will be pleasure 
to let you ride,” replied Garner. 

But it looks as though it would be 
“our” car till Death disposes, in Decem- 
ber, 1931. 

As to the reasons why the electorate 
gave the Democrats such a boost at the 
polls—there are as many explanations 
of that as there are buttons in the “five 
and ten.” If one listens to the gossip 
in Capitol corridors one decides that 
the real reason was that the electorate 
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is unhappy in this depression and wants 
a “new doctor.” 

“A crazy quilt” is the way Senator 
Fess of Ohio, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, describes the 
pattern of motivation back of the elec- 
tion. 

Washington, calloused to these shifts 
ot political winds, chuckles appreciative- 
ly over Calvin Coolidge’s edifying con- 
clusion that: 

“The country will survive, we can 
be sure of that.” 

The immediate result of the election, 
tor Washington, is that on December 
1 a great “lame duck” session of Con- 
gress will convene. Between a third 
and a fourth of the people of the United 
States, it is estimated, will be repre- 
sented in the forthcoming short session 
by men and women who have been re- 
pudiated at the polls. What they do 
in this session may stimulate action on 
the proposal to abolish lame duck ses- 
sions by having the new Congress meet 
in the January after election, with no 
intervening session. 

The Norris bill proposing such a 
change has been thrice endorsed by the 
Senate, but a faint film of dust gathers 
over the bill in the House Committee 
on Judiciary. Democrats promise that 
it they get control they will permit a 
vote on the proposal. But during these 
coming months the deserving among the 
lame ducks—more delicately known as 
“our politically © unemployed”—will 
doubtless be looked after in the matter 
of nice appointments, according to cus- 
tom. 

One senator who will profit mone- 
tarily by the election is Borah of Idaho. 
Borah has consistently refused to take 
the raise in salary from $7,500 to $10,- 
000 voted to themselves by the senators 
three years ago. His constituents elected 
him to serve for $7,500, said Borah, and 
he did not feel justified in taking more. 
So the extra $2,500 per annum has been 
accumulating at the Senate disbursing 
office, to the confusion of the disbursing 
oficer, who did not know what to do 
with it. Borah can take the extra pay 
from now on, with a clear conscience, 
since his constituents have re-elected 
him at the ten-thousand-dollar rate. 


A Love-Feast on Paper 
EANTIME, President Hoover, 


hopeful man, has pleaded with 

everybody to “adjourn politics” 
and get down to the brass tacks of 
bringing back prosperity to the nation. 
Seven Democratic leaders have promised 
to cooperate and the Republicans have 
accepted the promise and a general love- 
feast is in progress—on paper. Pri- 
vately, many prominent Democrats are 
chagrined at the promise and even the 
signatories have been obliged to qualify 
with the explanation that, of course, they 
will not vote for bad Republican meas- 


ures, or for unfit appointees, and that 
they will expect the Republicans to sup- 
port Democratic proposals. Adding that 
up, one gets the same sum one had be- 
fore—politics as usual. 

As the first step toward combating 
unemployment, the President set up a 
commission headed by Colonel Arthur 
Woods to ascertain the exact scope and 
distribution of unemployment and to co- 
ordinate Federal, state and 
agencies for the relief of the unemployed, 
estimated as between 3,000,000 and 
3,500,000 persons. 


Colonel Woods's Plan 
OODS has roughly divided the 


structure of his organization into 

parts: Pushing public construc- 
tion; bringing together private employers 
and the jobless ; enlisting the housewives, 
with their mites of home repairing and 
home buying which add up to an enor- 
mous total. Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth has 
been put in charge of the woman’s divi- 
sion of the organization. 

Over and over the Government is 
stressing the fact that it has no money 
to give to the distressed. The Farm 
Board has money to lend to cooperative 
farmers’ organizations and to buy grain. 
The Shipping Board has money to lend 
for shipbuilding. "The Department of 
Agriculture has money to allot the states, 
on a fifty-fifty basis, for road-building. 
But the Government has no money to 
give. ‘That phase must be left to the 
Red Cross or to state. and private 
agencies. Senator McNary of Oregon 
has iterated the opinion of many other 
members of Congress, that a relief fund 
will have to be voted, at the forthcom- 
ing session, which could be devoted to 
relief purposes not reached by the afore- 
said type of Federal funds. On the 
other hand, there is a decided aversion 
to involving the Government in any 
“charitable” enterprises. The favored 
principle is to help people to help them- 
selves. President Hoover has announced 
that he will ask Congress for money for 
a great public construction program 
which will scatter building all over the 
country, thus relieving unemployment 
and setting factory wheels to turning 
again. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
depression is the way everybody has 
realized that as Artemas Ward, the 
famous wit of a half-century ago, who 
was Lincoln’s favorite, said: 

“The Fack can’t be no longer dis- 
guised, that a Krysis is onto us.” Recog- 
nition of the situation is the first step 
toward remedying it, Mr. Hoover em- 
phasizes. 

President Hoover and his Budget 
Bureau are striving to formulate this 
month, for presentation to Congress in 
December, a financial program which 
will obviate the necessity for increased 
taxation. Such an increase, his advisers 
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say, would have a disastrous psycho- 
logical effect as well as adding a money 
burden to already breaking backs. Yet 
these enthusiastic plans for relief funds, 
for increased construction, call for 
money. Where is Congress to get the 
money except from taxes? The only 
other suggestion so far is that we cut 
down payments on the national debt. 
We have heen doing pretty well on the 
debt, the Treasury reports, approximate- 
ly nine billions having been liquidated 
in the last twelve years. 

Census Bureau figures furnish an ex- 
planation of why we are in the grip 
of depression and unemployment. These 
figures show that back in 1849 the 
manufacturing industries of the United 
States produced goods valued at about 
a billion dollars and paid out $236,755,- 
000 in wages. Both have increased 
enormously between then and now. But 
wages have not increased in even ratio 
with production. Between 1927 and 
1929, for instance, the output of industry 
gained 9 per cent, while the purchasing 
power of labor gained only 3.8 per cent. 

So here we have tracked the surplus 
to its lair, where it breeds depression 
and unemployment! If people are not 
paid enough to enable them to buy 
goods, then the goods pile up and there’s 
trouble until a readjustment takes’ place. 
And readjustments hurt—they’re hurt- 
ing us now! 

Mr. Hoover is pointing to limitation 
of armaments under the London treaty 
as one way in which we can avoid being 
tied to huge expenditures for naval com- 
petition. Advocates of “a treaty-size 
navy” declare, however, that if we build 
up to the strength permitted by the 
treaty we will have to spend as much 
money as we would have spent in the 
normal course of naval building, or even 
more. 


Armistice Day 


AR and Peace occupied the stage 
largely here this month, with 
Armistice Day the high peak. It 
is significant that President Hoover 
chose the meeting of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches as the scene of his Armistice 
Day speech. This organization spent 
four days discussing ways in which the 
Kellogg Peace Pact might be made more 
than beautiful words on paper. 
“Implements, in addition to senti- 
ments, for peace, are what we need,” 
said Fred B. Smith, chairman of the 
executive council of the Alliance. “Im- 
plementation” of the Peace Pact is the 
magnificent word which the State De- 
partment has made popular to express 
the idea that we must have definite tools 
for putting the Pact to practical use. 
There was much difference of opinion 
among the delegates, who came to the 
conference from all parts of the world, 
(Continued on page 41) 
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(urrent Events 


EVOLU- 

TIONS and 

conferences 

are the order 

of the month 
—Cuba following Brazil 
in upheavals; the Round 
Table of India succeed- 
ing the Imperial Confer- 
ence in British affairs, 
and the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission 
trying to work out its 
great problem before any 
war storm can gather 
and break. And mean- 
while, around the world, 
with a few exceptions, 
unemployment and eco- 


nomic distress shadow 
the scene. 
Disarmament 


The President’s palace in Havana. 
students’ riots against the present régime 


T Geneva the Pre- 
paratory Disarma- 
ment Commission 
of the League of Nations has begun its 
sessions to try and work out an agenda 
for a world conference on arms limita- 
tion. The United States is represented by a 
committee headed by Ambassador Hugh 
S. Gibson. When the basis for a con- 
ference is worked out, the results will be 
sent to the Council of the League of 
Nations for recommendation regarding 
the date when such a meeting might be 
held. The commission got down to 
work within a comparatively short time, 
when one recalls the weeks of arguing 
with nothing accomplished at the 
conference in 1926. An agreement has 
been reached for limiting the personnel 
of the world’s navies so that navy strength 
cannot be passed as army strength. 
But storms are bound to come before 
a solution is reached because of the va- 
riety of interests and points of view. The 
reports from Geneva prophesy that a 
great shoal in the form of the question 
of the revision of the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles looms just ahead. 
Germany and Italy are facing France 
on this question, France standing rigid 
against any change in the treaty. Ger- 
many, however, has a better argument 
than Italy’s, for the Allies promised 
Germany that her disarmanent would be 
followed by the reduction of the arms 
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of the other countries. This pledge is 
being woefully overlooked by most of 
the countries signatory to the Treaty. 

During the month progress may be 
noted in other ways in the tasks of de- 
mobolizing the war machine. On Octo- 
ber 26 an international celebration of the 
depositing of the instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the London Naval Pact by Japan, 
the United States and Great Britain was 
broadcast throughout the world. <Ad- 
dresses were made by Premier Hama- 
guchi of Japan, President Hoover and 
Ramsay MacDonald. Thus the three 
powers most greatly affected by the Pact 
announced their parts performed and 
the competition in naval building be- 
tween them stopped. 

Mr. Gibson, en route for the Geneva 
Conterence, went to Italy in connection 
with efforts to iron out those difficulties 
between Italy and France that were not 
successfully solved at the London Naval 
Conference. At the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 a ratio of 1.67:1.67 for 
battleship strength was agreed to by 
France and Italy. France is objecting to 
carrying that same ratio into other cate- 
gories on the ground that she has a 
greater coast line to defend and more 
colonies to protect. Italy argues for 
parity with France. 


Revolt in Cuba 


N unusual feature 

of the revolt in 

Cuba, as compared 
with the recent revolts 
in South America, is the 
leading role played by 
the students, who have 
been demanding a change 
in government for some 
time. Leaders of the 
revolution charge that 
President Machado is a 
tyrant and is depriving 
the Cuban people of 
their independence, and 
that wholesale corruption 
is rife under his adminis- 
tration. The present 
difficulty arises because 
of the fear that the elec- 
tions which are sched- 
uled for the near future 
will not be administered 
honestly, but will be run 
so as to assure the re- 
election of Machado. 

The trouble began with student riots. 
President Machado promptly put a 
large part of the island under martial 
law. Newspapers have been suppressed 
and there has been a widespread cam- 
paign of arrests of students and others 
who have been opposed to Machado. Be- 
cause of the censorship of the press it 
is difficult to tell how serious the actual 
fighting has been. 

The United States is more affected 
by the happenings in Cuba than those 
in the South American countries, be- 
cause of the Platt Amendment to the 
agreement which gave Cuba her free- 
dom. This gives the United States the 
right to intervene in case the responsi- 
ble government in the island breaks 
down. 


The Round Table on India 


HE King of England opened the 
Round Table Conference on India 
in London, November 12. Before 
him was assembled as dramatic and col- 
orful a group as ever attended a confer- 
ence: Hindu, Parsee, Mohammedan. 
Sikh, Labor, Conservative, Liberal, Ma- 
harajah, Prince, untouchable—all castes 
all shades of opinion. Mahatma Gandhi, 
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the leader of those who demand inde- 
pendence, was not there, but representa- 
tives of his opinions were. 

In the past many commissions have been 
sent to India to search for a means of 
satisfying the Indians’ demand for a 
change in government, but this is the 
first time that such a conference has met 
in Great Britain. The Simon Commis- 
sion, the last to go to India, was fore- 
doomed to failure when no Indian rep- 
resentative was invited to its councils. 
Many powerful factions boycotted the 
Commission and refused to aid so that 
the findings which were published this 
last summer had little real influence on 
the situation. In the meantime the great 
popular movement for Indian freedom 
spread through the country under the 
dramatic leadership of Gandhi. ‘The 
Labor Party met this outburst by setting 
in motion the machinery for a Round 
Table Conference where all might meet 
together to find a solution. 

The problem confronting the Confer- 
ence is one of the most important that 
the British Empire has ever had to face, 
and the method chosen to settle it dem- 
onstrates a new spirit within the Com- 
monwealth. With India in turmoil, a 
solution must be worked out if revolu- 
tion is to be averted. The general ques- 
tion before the conference is to deter- 
mine how much freedom and self-gov- 
ernment India shall have; will it be 
full dominion status with control over 
the army or will there be a compromise 
giving the essentials of dominion status 
under a period of supervision? 


Palestine 


to the fore as the result of an in- 
terpretation put upon the Balfour 
Declaration by the British Government. 
Under the Balfour Declaration a home- 
land was promised to 
the Jews in Palestine. 
After the war Jews 
in great numbers immi- 
grated to that historic 
land with religious and 
racial fervor and began 
to put into operation a 
program of cultural, 
agricultural and educa- 
tional development. The 
Arab population, which 
outnumbers the Jews five 
to one, protested that the 
importance of the second 
section of the Declara- 
tion which promises that 
“nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish 
communities in  Pales- 
tine” had been  over- 
looked. 
After the rioting and 
disorder over a year ago, 


A ‘ote’ in Palestine again come 


the British Government sent a commis- 
sion to investigate. Before the report was 
published the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations took the British 
Government to task for the way it had 
handled the situation. And now the 
Labor Party has brought down the 
wrath of the Jews of the world by 
the report of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. His recommendations 
grew out of the investigating commit- 
tee’s report. They are—that the Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine be definitely 
restricted, that Arab sales of land to 
the Jews be supervised, that a new legis- 
lative council be established, composed 
of the High Commissioner and twenty- 
two representatives, and that armed forces 
stay in Palestine to maintain order. 

In protest against this action by the 
government, the President of the World 
Zionist Organization and other Jew- 
ish leaders have resigned their positions. 


The End of Brazil’s Revolt 


+6 E’LL hitch our ponies to the 
old obelisk in Rio!” was the 

challenge of the revolutionists 

in the recent uprising in Brazil. Early 
in the month the revolution came to an 
end as cowboys from the southern prov- 
inces dramatically rode their broncos 
through the streets of Rio de Janeiro and 
hitched them to an obelisk that stands in 
a prominent place in the center of the 
city. A new government has taken over 
the reins and order has been restored. 
Dr. Getulio Vargas, the leader of the 
revolt, was the defeated candidate for 
president at the last elections. He 
charged that he had been defrauded of 
victory through the control of election 
machinery from Rio and announced that 
he would take office as president by 
force. Starting from the south, the re- 


volt spread with rapidity and, within 
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the month, Dr. Washington Luis, the 
president in power, was a prisoner of 
Vargas. To the general relief, the 
United States has recognized the new 
government, though at first it placed an 
embargo on arms to the revolutionists. 

The difficulty in Brazil is not only 
political but economic as well. The cen- 
tral government has imposed its will on 
the various states to the disadvantage of 
those remote from the national capital. 
The economic life of the country is 
likewise unbalanced through the unset- 
tled condition of the coffee market—for 
coffee is the mainstay of that country’s 
trade. 


Austria’s Fascists 


OR months Austria has been on 

nervous edge over the threat of a 

Fascist dictatorship. However, mat- 
ters have settled down as a result of the 
elections, for the Heimwehr, that is, the 
Austrian Fascists, succeeded in gaining 
only eight mandates. The Socialists 
gained 72, the Christian Socialists, who 
are largely Catholic, under the leader- 
ship of Seipel, gained 66 and a bloc led 
by Herr Schober, the former Chancellor, 
received 19. Herr Schober, who bore 
the brunt of the conflict for the control 
of Austria, against Prince von Starhem- 
berg, the Fascist leader, claims that the 
elections prove the Heimwehr to be only 
a small and noisy minority, which Aus- 
tria will no longer allow to trouble her. 


The Imperial Conference 


OTHING of outstanding im- 
portance was accomplished at the 
Imperial Conference in London, 

where for a month representatives of the 


-Dominions and the mother country dis- 


cussed common interests. The matters 
decided were that each Dominion shall 
have full legislative power over all ships 
in its territorial waters, 
that each shall define 
its own nationals, and 
that any change in the 
law governing succession 
to the throne must be 
made by the Dominion 
parliaments. 

On the subject of 
most interest—the tariff 
—the fiery Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, 
Philip Snowden, had his 
way. Premier Bennett 
of Canada proposed at 
the opening of the Con- 
ference that Great Brit- 
ain erect a tariff against 
foreign goods—notably 
wheat—with free ex- 
change between the 
mother country and the 
Dominions. Mr. Snow- 
den maintained that 
the British workingman 

(Cont. on page 47) 
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The Travelers Aid desk at a railway station, showing a friendly worker giving help to a young mother. 
A day spent at any such desk would give a wonderful tdea of the broad scope of this organization’s work 


Welcome, Stranger! 


The Friendly Service of the Travelers’ Aid 


66 HE all right; she have two 
worlds.” The speaker was a 
grizzled foreigner. Under his 
wing were two bewildered 
young women whose cheap, 
bright suitcases and ill-setting hats an- 
nounced the recent displacement of 
bundle and kerchief. His reassuring 
words applied to the friendly stranger 
who had taken the trouble to come 
across the railway station and offer her 
services. It was prompted by the sight 
of her shoulder badge, the eastern and 
western hemispheres done in colored 
enamel and bound with a chain, in- 
scribed Travelers Aid. 

How many are the millions for whom 
this little badge has stood out thus like 
a beacon amid the confusion and the 
hazards of getting about. In every 
crowd that marks the arrival of a major 
transportation facility at a populous 
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Hiram Myers 
An immigrant Czech bride, whose way 
was smoothed by the Travelers Aid 


center are always some who need a hand. 
Often they are obvious enough. The 
Travelers Aid worker may spot them; 
or others—a kindly passerby, a trans- 
portation employee, or the police—find- 
ing them floundering, point them to the 
desk. But by far the largest group 
present themselves, and some of them 
are persons the worker herself would 
never have thought of approaching. 
More than half the 771,403 cases, rep- 
resenting over a million persons, helped 
last year by the one hundred and forty 
cities which have a uniform system of 
keeping records, made such personal ap- 
plication. 

Out in the villages and small towns 
where comparatively few strangers cir- 
culate, the sign of the two worlds is not 
so often seen. Nevertheless, if need be. 
it can send out a beam to any place, 
however remote, summoning accredited 
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agencies from almost anywhere to put 
this traveler on his way, to help that 
one to his destination, to look out for 
the other and send him back. In almost 
two thousand places organized Travelers 
\id in some form is now available, a 
service not just for the needy and in- 
competent but for anyone in any walk 
if life who, for whatever reason, needs 
friendly help in his travels. 

Bryan Mlullanphy’s idea has _pro- 
eressed far since that day in 1851 when, 
by the terms of his will, one-third of 
his million-dollar estate was set up as a 
trust fund for the assist- 
ance of those passing 
through St. Louis 
“traveling to the West.” 
Food for the journey, 
repairs for vehicles, 
clothing and equipment, 
were what the ancestor 
of Travelers Aid stood 
for in the gold rush 
period. Protection and 
information features 
were introduced later. 
For a while the service 
was no more than a scat- 
tering of disconnected 
efforts undertaken as a 
branch activity by vari- 
ous societies, mostly 
women’s organizations 
and notably the Young 
Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. It was en- 
gaged in primarily on 
behalf of young girls 
traveling by themselves. 


gan to loosen its 
hold on apron 
strings and to express 
itself in units wholly its 
own, at the same time 
broadening its scope. It 
was Miss Grace H. 
Dodge who originated 
this modern conception 
of the work, first ade- 
quately embodied in ‘the 
Travelers Aid Society 
of New York. The 
lead was followed ‘else- 
where, and gradually the 
various societies gravitat- 
ed together until thir- 
teen years ago the National Association 
of Travelers Aid Societies was formed. 
Each society remains entirely au- 
tonomous; yet together they have forged 
a chain linking the cities of the country 
and supporting a safety net spanning all 
America for the succor of travelers. 
The job of keeping this net in place 
and functioning properly is almost en- 
tirely in women’s hands. Travelers Aid 
is hardly to be classed as a woman’s or- 
ganization; nevertheless, of the five 
hundred persons who carry on the 
service over the country, only two are 


iF time the idea be- 


One of the 


men. One of these is the national 
director, Sherrard Ewing. The assistant 
director, in charge of the, field work in 
the United States, is a woman, Miss 
Bertha McCall. With one exception, 
the local societies are all: headed by 
women, and without exception, every 
representative who tends a station desk 
or meets a train is a woman. 

The interest of the movement, how- 
ever, has spread far beyond those young 
girls traveling alone who at first were 
its sole concern. Children, sent on jour- 
neys unaccompanied, or runaways; old 
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51,000 children traveling alone, whom the Travelers Aid 


helped to their journey’s end 


people, who sometimes are runaways, 
too; and the family group; these, to- 
gether with the young girl, now form 
the four cardinal points of Travelers 
Aid. But by no means are they its 
whole compass. 

Come and sit at a station desk for a 
while. It is the only way to get a con- 
ception of all that goes on. In some 
places the business day has no beginning, 
being a continuous performance. In 
most, it is likely to commence at any 
hour. As it happens, ours must get off 
to an early start, since a drug addict is 
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due on the seven o'clock train. The 
worker goes to meet her with appre- 
hension for the known uncertainty of 
the conduct of addicts. The sufferer 
surrenders herself amicably, however— 
a sweet-faced woman, tranquil-looking, 
though ghastly pale—and is hurried off 
to the hospital for which she is bound. 
A police report arrives: seventeen-year- 
old girl missed in Ossining at 6:30 
\. M., five.and a half feet tall, brown 
eyes, black velvet cloak with squirrel 
neckpiece. ‘ The entry is made in the 
“day book,’ so that other workers may 
fix the picture in mind 
and look out for the 
girl. 

The telephone rings. 
Mrs. M. wants to leave 
word for her daughter, 
in case she should in- 
quire at the desk, that 
she is quarantined in the 
country and won't be 
able to come to town for 
ten days. Another call. 
Mrs. A. wants to list 
lodgings for tourists. 

A tired-looking man 
approaches with a smile 
and a misty eye, a 
pretty, golden-curled 
child by his side. “I 
just want to thank you 
ladies,’ he commences. 


E need say no 

more. The 

workers know 
the whole story. A few 
nights ago the “eleven- 
ten” had brought the 
girl. At the foot of 
the main staircase she 
dropped her bag and 
looked about smilingly. 
The woman with the 
two-world badge, who 
responded to that smile, 
soon heard her story. 
Sixteen, she said, and 
just through high school, 
she had been invited by 
a former neighbor to 
make a visit in the city. 
Her hostess had given 
no address but told her. 
to wait at the foot of 
the steps. The woman 
waited with her and talked of many 
things, until midnight came and her in- 
vitation to the Travelers Aid Guest 
House was accepted. Thither the 
stranger was escorted and safely put up 
for the night. 

Then, along toward morning, a knock 
was heard at the matron’s door, and 
outside stood the tearful newcomer. 
She wasn’t sixteen at all, she sobbed, 
but only twelve, and had run away to 
become an actress. Next morning a 
wire reached the station from the Bos- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Training tor Marriage 


ERTAIN 


mothers 


have a 
notorious way of getting their 
marriageable daughters into 


just the “right” circles. They 

let no obstacles terrify them. 
What (or perhaps whom) they want, 
they pursue with a shrewdness and an 
energy which make their business go- 
getter husbands look like the merest 
amateurs. 

One wonders what would happen if 
some of this energetic forethought were 
put into training girls (and boys no less) 
in how to make the marriage a genuine 
success. _ Marriages fail undoubtedly 
for many reasons. Some of these nobody 
can predict. Others still baffle the best 
of doctors and psychologists and helpful 
relatives. But there remain not a few 
marriages where the two people will 
make a better job out of joining their 
lives if their parents take the long view 
and begin the proper training early 
cnough. 

“Training” sounds like managing cats 
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and dogs. Shall we say ‘education ?” 
This is too apt to suggest school teachers 
and text-books. Whatever the word, the 
important point is beginning early and 
keeping the business up unremittingly 
and wisely. 

Look at the marriages which fail, not 
because the two people are guilty of 
gross infidelity, or the larger cruelties, 
but because one of them or both have 
not learned certain elementary arts of 
self-control. Marriage is an affair for 
grown-ups. It requires that the two 
people have already made at least a cer- 
tain progress away from the conduct of 
childhood. To a baby, he himself is the 
capital of the universe. The whole 
world is good or bad according as the 
baby’s mouth or his stomach is pleased 
or not. The baby wants his own way, 
and is miserable when he cannot have 
it. There are still many infantile adults. 
They have not outgrown their infancy, 
but imagine themselves grown up enough 
for marriage. Last year the papers told 








us that a well-known writer was enter- 
ing upon his third marriage, and quoted 
his second divorced wife as saying 
‘‘What he needs is not another wife, but 
a mother.” Perhaps he had already had 
too much mother. At any rate, this kind 
of marriage is one of the many failures 
which it is quite possible a better moral 
upbringing may prevent. 

Some go on the rocks because of sheer 
selfishness. There are people who seem 
to be constitutionally unable to get an- 
other person’s point of view. But it is 
by no means certain that this trait is 
unchangeable. Some marriages are 
wrecked because the two people, even 
with the best will in the world, have not 
mastered the A. B. C.’s of saving and 
spending. They can be taught young. 
Others fail because they have never 
learned how to meet disillusion. It is 
not only in marriage that people dream 
of heaven and discover imperfection. 
Many a person has failed to learn in 
youth the primary lesson of how to live 
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with those who are neither angels nor 
demons, but folks. 

Volumes might be written on how to 
deal with these problems—by parental 
example, by co-education, or by intelli- 
gent handling of brother-sister relation- 
ships. There is no one prescription 
which any reputable person would offer 
today as an infallible guarantee. Even 
where nothing would seem to have been 
lacking in the preparation, there may 
still be risk. The difficulties of marriage 
are an old story. Today, however, there 
are further complications, because not a 
tew minds are confused about matters 
which once were accepted without ques- 
tion. Are we helpless before these 
“modern” theories? Is it possible to 
enlighten the judgments of our young 
people before the damage is past repair? 
This is the special problem with which 
this article is concerned. 


Where Divine Tact Is Needed 


iT) HERE did they ever get such 
ideas?” bewildered parents 


ask. “And not yet out of 
high school!’ One place is the movie 
theatre. Another place is the legitimate 
theatre. Another is the novel, or the 
short-story magazine. Another is the day- 
by-day conversations your child holds 
with children from other homes. All 
these are already offering your children 
a highly important moral education. You 
may denounce it; you may call it “‘mis- 
leading,” “‘vile,” “outrageous,” anything 
you please. But it is there at work all the 
time, and it operates very effectively. 
Preventing it is impossible. A child who 
never went to theatres, or peeped into 
forbidden books, or discussed “danger- 
ous” subjects with other children, would 
be a monstrosity. Your task must be to 
keep your head cool always and to try, 
with the divinest tact and patience you 
can summon, to offer sager counsel than 
these other educational influences supply. 
For instance, in view of the fact that 
the whole subject is vulgarized by com- 
mercial interests in the movies, or 
clouded by novelists obsessed with sex, 
there comes a time when there must be 
very plain speaking on the fact that a 
true marriage is more than an affair of 
physical gratification. The passion is 
there undoubtedly, and rightly con- 
trolled, it contributes its great part to 
human well-being. The pity is that the 
passion is so often seen quite out of re- 
lation to other facts no less important. 
One such fact is love, in which the 
passion is blended with devotion and re- 
spect. Passion of itself is too apt to be 
utterly self-regarding, as every tale of 
seduction tells plainly enough. Love 
honors its object. Love is unselfish. It 
is love, not passion, that prompts to self- 
sacrifice. In the true union the two 
forces are integrated. The best satis- 
faction comes when there is therefore not 
only the bodily intimacy but the respect, 


the devotion, the loyalty of people who 
genuinely love. Where this finds cre- 
ative expression in parenthood, the union 
ascends to a still higher plane. Now 
the two people have the opportunity to 
unite the different best in each of them 
still further for the sake of calling out 
the best and highest in the children. 

Conversation at home or on walks 
(without preaching) can set youngsters 
thinking upon many such highly needed 
truths. If they hear an engagement ap- 
plauded because a girl has made a “‘swell 
catch,” it need not be surprising when 
they too take the mercenary view. It 
they always hear the subject of divorce 
treated lightly, they are more likely to 
get the foolish notion that every mis- 
understanding, or even graver disagree- 
ment, must inevitably suggest thoughts 
of divorce. Sooner or later, what they 
think influences what they do. 

Many a talse view which they get 
from book or play can be countered by 


intelligent discussion. The familiar 
triangle plot is an instance. Because 


novels today, much more than the stories 
of an earlier time, tell what happens 
after the marriage, almost without ex- 
ception these books are obliged to por- 
tray marriages which either fail or come 
close to disaster. The only way to write 
an interesting story is to give the char- 
acters obstacles to overcome. Hence the 
usual triangle formula. There would be 


“come to this pass. 





Emily Newell Blair 


Tells 


“Way I Am 
DISCOURAGED ABOUT 
WOMEN IN POLITICS” 


in January 


It is a challenging, stimulating 

“discouragement” that this experi- 

enced political leader feels. She 

tells about it in a frank and ab- 
sorbing article. 











no plot if neither party were tempted 
to turn to somebody else. In plays and 
movies, the conflict, suspense, climax, 
must be even more dramatic. 

Small wonder that many youngsters 
come to believe in all seriousness that 
earlier or later every marriage must 
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They do not know 
that such a situation can be avoided by 
sound thinking on both sides. It does not 
occur to them how many unions there 
are in which the two people are not at 
all bored with each other and in which 
the triangle plot gets little or no chance 
to develop. Such marriages are worlds 
harder to tell about interestingly than 
the other kind. Before waiting for our 
young people to discover this fact for 
themselves, their parents or their teach- 
ers of literature can help them by an 
occasional word of discussion or inter- 
pretation. 


Where Literature Helps 


N early adolescence, the difference be- 
tween selfish passion and love is il- 
lustrated in “Ivanhoe” in the obvious 

brutality of the Templar toward 
Rebecca. Instances of the positive chiv- 
alry to which healthy-minded folk 
always respond are also abundant. Prob- 
lems for discussion are found in the story 
of Steerforth and Emily in “David 
Copperfield,” and in the guilt which 
darkens people’s lives in “Silas Marner’ 
and “Adam Bede.” “Pendennis” and 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’” have 
excellent pictures of the young man 
saved from the baser relationships by 
love and parenthood. ‘“The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” besides its other uses, may serve to 
point an example of how finely a first- 
class artist can handle the theme of 
adultery. Unlike the so-called realist, 
Hawthorne begins with the sin already 
committed, spends no time upon details, 
but proceeds to his main point, the mean- 
ing of the guilt and the way of trans- 
cending it. Thomas Hardy’s “Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” “The Re- 
turn of the Native,” “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” will repay study. Willa 
Cather’s “Lost Lady” is an admirable 
study of the contrast between moral rot- 
tenness, illustrated by the disloyal wife, 
and the fidelity to trust exhibited by her 
husband, aware how the bank depositors 
rely upon his honor, and rising to that 
trust like a man. 

The misleading influence of other 
writings besides novels and plays needs 
to be countered—not, we repeat, by ex- 
tended lectures but better by a word here 
and there when the conditions are ripe. 
The advocates of the looser relationship 
get their strength chiefly from protest 
against the cruelties and bigotries that 
often go with the stricter standard. The 
father who casts out the pregnant 
daughter at a time when she is more 
than ever in need of kind treatment is a 
case in point. So is the old double stand- 
ard which stoned the woman but excused 
the man. These methods will no longer 
do. Knowledge of contraception and 
prevention of disease are spreading every 
day. Old-fashioned fears and coercions 
can no longer be applied. Moreover, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Marion H. McClench, head of the National Federation of Business 


and Professional Women’s Clubs 





Fourteen Thousand Pay Envelopes 


They Upset Some Theories about Professional and Business W omen 


T must be terrifying to be president 

of a big woman’s organization. 

And the more specialized the or- 

ganization the more fearsome the 

job. Consider, for instance, Mari- 

on H. McClench, head of the National 

Federation of Business and Professional 

Women. Whatever she may have 

chosen to be in private life, now she 

must be a “type.” ‘To the public mind 

she is the successful business and (or) 

professional woman. The way she 

dresses, the tones of her voice, the waves 

in her hair and the heels on her shoes, 
all are models. 

She is president of one of the young- 


By NiiLpRED ADAMS 


est and most precocious of the great 
women’s organizations of the world. 
Founded in 1919, by the coming to- 
gether of a few like-minded and inde- 
pendent clubs, it now has a membership 
of 58,000 in the United States. To- 
gether with like national organizations 
it inspired in four foreign countries, it 
has recently achieved an International 
Federation. 

Its newest president is an insurance ex- 
pert. Daughter of an official in one of 
Massachusetts’ conservative old com- 
panies, she broke away from the home 
office to do her own trying of wings in 
Detroit. There she built herself a repu- 


tation as one of the ablest insuranc 
people in town. Then, having proved 
her skill as an executive, she left th 
shelter of an established firm to start 
her own personal business in Ann Arbor. 

She is a placid, pleasant person who ab- 
hors nerves and all their tortured works. 
People who have watched her handle big 
conventions say that she disposes of 
mountains of complicated detail with an 
effortless serenity that is little short of 
miraculous. It is hard for an outsider 
to analyze the secret of that particular 
kind of genius. It does its work behind 
the scenes, leaving no traces but the 
final results. All one can say of it is 
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that it must presuppose an uncanny skill 
in organizing—a skill that insists on the 
facts, that makes judgments and does not 
change the mind, that functions like a 
cood machine whose moving parts, run- 
ning in a film of oil, create no friction. 

There are indications that Miss Mc- 
Clench’s success is due to this high and 
hidden quality, which never goes on ex- 
hibition at any business show, whose very 
existence the little cash girls in the front 
row may never even guess. There is, 
for instance, her enthusiasm over the 
study which Michigan University made 
recently with the membership of her 
National Federation as laboratory ma- 
terial. That is fact-finding and careful 
deduction, and a body of conclusions 
which can be used to guide future gen- 
erations of women into business and pro- 
fessions, and it appeals to the careful, 
efficient brain that lies within that 
smoothly coiffed head. 

It appeals to a lot of other people, too, 
for it is the most careful and compre- 
hensive analysis yet made of women 
working in business and the professions. 
Industrial workers, who, by the very na- 
ture of their employment, come together 
in large groups, have been counted and 
classified and studied, but the white 
georgette collar girl, the independent 
business woman, has hitherto eluded the 
statistical net. 


about her, rosy phrases were coined 

to prove her progress. “The first 
woman who” became her standard- 
bearer, and the most successful woman 
in town was taken as the prototype for 
all women in that particular business. 
Or if you belonged to the old pessimistic 
school, you pointed with pride to the 
dullest clerk and said, “Women just 
haven’t the head for it.” Either way 
there were plenty of examples to prove 
the point, and no body of facts about the 


‘ Y AGUE generalizations were made 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 

“This night shall be the birth-time 
Of Christ, the heavenly King. 


“He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


“He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 

That usen babies all. 


whole group to hamper generalizations. 

But the Federation and the University 
of Michigan have changed all that, and 
reduced a lot of Great Thoughts about 
Women to their proper status as verbal 
soap bubbles. They sent an eight-page 
questionnaire to the Federation mem- 
bers, a questionnaire which delved into 
the inmost recesses of personal and eco- 
nomic life, a questionnaire which scof- 
fers said would go direct to the waste 
basket. Fourteen thousand women—31 
per cent of the total membership at that 
time—took the trouble and the time to 
cooperate in this detailed human stock- 
taking. 


HE information in the 14,000 re- 

i turned questionnaires, compiled 

and coordinated, set into neat rows 
of figures and made into angular charts, 
forms a fascinating picture of the life 
of the average business woman in the 
United States. It is neither so rosy as 
optimists would like it to be nor so grey 
as pessimists insist it is. It upsets a lot 
of theoretic apple carts. 

The composite photograph shows a 
woman of middle years, living in a small 
city, a woman who is experienced and 
able, who had a high school education, 
who has worked for some thirteen years. 
She stays steadily on the job, she is de- 
pendent on her own efforts, and she 
makes about $1,500 a year. She is the 
median business woman. 

Taken by herself she is a modest and 
unassuming person, but it is when you 
put averages to work that they arouse 
controversy. This median woman does 
nowhere near as well as her brother in 
equal education and experience. She is 
not at all a “pin-money” worker, not a 
theorist engaged in glorifying careers for 
women. Work for her is not a stop-gap 
between school and marriage, nor does 
she flit lightly from job to job. She 
works because she has to in order to 


THE CHERRY TREE CAROL 
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live, and she sticks to one or two jobs. 
Single, she earns more than her sisters 
who are married or widowed—a blow 
to the “marriage and career” theorists. 

The study goes into the question of 
vocations, what women do most, and 
how much they get paid for it. If it 
were only for the pages of detailed in- 
formation concerning jobs and their sal- 
aries it would be worth while doing. 
Nowhere else is there such a painstak- 
ing list of jobs women are holding and 
what they pay, nowhere else such final 
and complete refutation of the old theory 
that teaching was the only decent occu- 
pation for a lady who had to work. Such 
titles as register in probate, justice of 
the peace, judge of the Juvenile Court, 
recreation specialist, psychiatrist, cloth- 
ing specialist, mortician, tailor, printer's 
assistant, rug maker, electrician, traffic 
manager, budget specialist, vault cus- 
todian, auditor, bursar and a hundred 
others leap out at you from the printed 
page. This is vocational information in 
the raw. No theories here, no ideas 
about what women ought to do, but 
plenty of facts about what they do do. 


ND some of the facts are so dis- 
A couraging as to make a convinced 

feminist gird on her discarded 
armor and start campaigning again. 
There is the disconcerting figure of 
$1,548, the median wage for these 
14,000 workers. They are thirty-seven 
years old, they have worked thirteen 
years, and they are making only about 
$30 a week. And that in this year 1930 
of feminine progress and the era of 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

There are charts which make it even 
worse, charts which compare the 
financial course of men with equal edu- 
tional training. The men and women 
who go only through grammar school 
follow the same shallow curve, the man 

(Continued on page 43) 


“He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden manger 
That resteth on the mould.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
There did an angel sing, 
And Mary’s child at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Then be ye glad, good people, 
This night of all the year, 

And light ye up your candles, 

For his star it shineth clear. 


—Old English. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Your Job for the Jobless 


We asked Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, the distinguished 
industrial engineer who has been placed in charge of 
the Women’s Division of the President's Emergency 
Committee on Employment, to speak to Journal readers 
direct. She welcomed the opportunity to make sugges- 
tions of ways in which women can help meet the 
present crisis and find a permanent solution of the 
unemployment problem. 


EADERS of women’s organizations and other 

trained thinkers have cooperated so actively for 

years in studying and helping to solve employ- 
ment problems that we look for immediate and con- 
structive assistance from them in this present emergency 
situation. You have been active and intelligent par- 
ticipants in discussions on government and industrial 
problems. We want first of all your clear thinking 
and your assistance in making what we do valuable, 
not only now, but permanently. 

The women of the country have been urged in- 
dividually and as groups through their national presi- 
dents to help furnish employment. Every local com- 
munity should take up its own situation and integrate 
every organization that can be of use into one work- 
ing unit. Relief must be provided not only so that 
our American standards of living for men, women 
and children may be maintained, but in order that our 
people may remain fit for the work which we shall 
find for them. Relief should, where possible, be 
through employment—directly or indirectly—by find- 
ing work which can be done and by such wise buying as 
will employ more people in distribution and in pro- 
duction. 

Many women have been trained to think along 
economic lines and these can greatly assist local groups. 
By contributing their knowledge they can explain why 
buying at this time will help, if it is wise buying, and 
what wise buying is. They can evaluate community 
activities and the leadership in these activities, and 
make sure that both the ends and the means are all 
that they should be. They can serve as a clearing 
house through their own group in order to make sure 
that contributions which any local group makes-—which 
prove valuable—are copied by other groups every- 
where. 

They can also send the results of their activities to 
the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
in order that their findings may be used and made 
serviceable here. 

We hope that this emergency employment situation 
may be solved not only sympathetically and with un- 
derstanding of the psychology of relief and employ- 
ment, but also efficiently. We look for greater im- 
mediate comfort and happiness, but we also look for 
ultimate stabilization which will be perhaps the great- 
est contribution that can be made toward prosperity 
and peace. Jt is your job to help us bring this about. 

LILLIAN GILBRETH 


The Time to Buy 


HE owner of a New York specialty shop was 

beaming the other morning. ‘The tide of pros- 

perity had definitely turned, she declared. 
of her customers had been in and had left an unusu- 
ally large Christmas order. A group of her friends, so 
the customer said, had agreed that they would make a 
special point of giving Christmas presents this year. 
Instead of cutting down their lists and expenditures, 
they intended to give more presents than usual and 
to encourage Christmas spending. 

This is an example that, widely followed, would go 
a long way toward relieving hard times. Is it not 
one instance of the “wise buying” Mrs. Gilbreth coun- 
Without question there are many people who 
haven’t money to spend. On the other hand, there 
are many others who feel poor, though their losses are 
on paper only, and still others who don’t spend money 
because they are afraid of something just around the 
corner. 

There is an appalling amount of real poverty. Three 
and a half million people are unemployed. But there 
is also much money in the country. There never was 
a better time to spend it. Not in charity alone, though 
that is, and will be, urgently necessary, but in buying 
what is needed for one’s family and for other fami- 
lies, in equipment, in renovating and furnishing. Prices 
are lower than in many years. Investments in furni- 
ture and carpets, in china and linen, in vacuum cleaners 
and kitchen equipment, can be made now to great 
advantage, and every such purchase means help in the 
unemployment situation. 

Let us forget our fears and, as far as we can, make 
this a rousing Christmas celebration. 


Bae 
W hat Next for Children? 


HE White House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection is in session as we go to press. 

Nearly a thousand experts are gathered at Wash- 
ington to present the results of more than a year’s 
intensive and extensive research, and their names are 
an honor roll drawn from social organizations, labora- 
tory, medical practice, and education. Before you see 
these lines you may have read, and heard by radio, 
the gist of what they have discovered about American 
children. 

On our desk lies a huge volume of their preliminary 
reports, far too large to sum up in these remaining 
hours before the gong strikes. But leafing hurriedly 
through, one picks up such bits as this: At the end 
of the World War one child out of ten died before 
reaching its first birthday; now the number is one in 
every fifteen. . At least 450,000 of the pupils en- 
rolled in elementary grades are retarded to the degree 
that they require special education. . . . Religious edu- 
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cation programs for children and youth are signifi- 
cantly growing. , Five times as many boys as 
girls among school children present behavior problems. 

. Child labor—but no sentence will sum up that 
report. Still leafing, one sees most carefully wrought- 
out programs and definite suggestions: for personal and 
public health programs, for helpful legislation, for im- 
provements in education. 

And then what? When we've heard and read, 
what next? Next, of course, is application, along every 
line; and that takes individual initiative and com- 
munity cooperation. The kind of women who read 
the Journal are exactly the kind to take that next step. 


ao 
Grace Abbott for the Cabinet 


HO will be chosen to fill the place in the 

Cabinet left vacant by Secretary of Labor 

Davis, senator-elect from Pennsylvania? We 
wish we could be sure that the answer is Grace Ab- 
bott, now Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Not just 
because she is a woman, but because she is a woman 
who is “conspicuously eligible,” and because, given 
that eligibility, it would be a fine thing to have this 
precedent set. We trust the President will see this 
as an opportunity. It is only fair that he should know 
who wants Miss Abbott appointed. So use letter and 
telegram promptly if you are for her. 





Concerning Women Smokers 


HERE seems to be no place left in the world 

today for the non-cigarette smoker, man or 

woman. Instead of special compartments and 
rooms for smokers which we used to have before wom- 
en adopted the weed, why can’t there be some places 
reserved for people who do not like tobacco? Some 
women say they have learned to smoke in self-de- 
fense. Regrettably, women are the chief offenders 
against courtesy. A man will ask if smoking is of- 
fensive, but a woman rarely thinks to do so. In 
particular the habit which many women have of smok- 
ing while they are eating, without regard for the feel- 
ings of other men and women at the table, doesn’t 
seem quite gentlemanly. Few today dispute the right 
of women to smoke as much as men. But in doing 
it, may we not look to them to adopt the code of gentle- 
men? 


in women who smoke is the greatly increased 

fire hazard they have introduced in shops. The 
large department stores, especially, are filled with in- 
flammable material. They are often crowded with 
people, mostly women and children. A fire in such a 
place might easily mean a great horror—a huge 
loss of life. Every precaution is taken in them 
against fire. Employees are not permitted to smoke. 
Yet women customers smoke in them without any 
thought of the danger they are introducing. While 
fearful of the increased hazard, the shops have their 
usual attitude, “the customer is always right.” They 


A MORE serious aspect of the lack of moderation 





do not protest. Some of them even provide ash trays 
in the fitting rooms, and when they find garments 
damaged, gowns with cigarette holes, they accept the 
loss. But the danger of a conflagration is terribly in- 
creased. As a commonsense precaution against un- 
necessary fire risks, smoking in department. stores 
should be absolutely prohibited. 





A Plea for Peace Talk 


IVE international women’s organizations, through 

a joint committee, have made a public appeal, pre- 

sented to the President of the League of Nations, 
for an end to the rising talk of coming war. They 
see in this an utter disregard of the Kellogg Pact, a 
slur on the honor of the fifty-seven nations that have 
signed it. Are they right? Or are they suggesting 
a fatuous, even dangerous, blindness to the precarious 
state of international affairs? For it is truly menacing 
—the tension between France and Italy; the perilous 
instability of the moderates in Germany; the unrest 
in the Balkans; the disease of exaggerated nationalism 
everywhere. ‘These women do not deny the gravity 
of the world situation. They say: ‘““We stagger under 
an unprecedented burden of armaments in the midst 
of commercial depression and economic warfare. We 
have come to a critical moment of upheaval and unrest, 
and we demand the energetic action of every construc- 
tive force.” They are not suggesting that people should 
refuse to face the facts, should forbear to diagnose the 
world’s condition. What they want is to take account 
of the psychological causes of war, to recognize that 
fearful thinking and fearful talking are in themselves 
a force. Their plea is a well-grounded one for vitaliz- 
ing an international pledge. 





Our Very Lame Luck 


URELY there never was a lamer Lame Duck 
Congress than the one that meets December 1. A 
hundred congressmen who were elected Novem- 
ber 4, 1930, will not be functioning as congressmen 
until thirteen whole months later. Many of them 
were clearly elected because of their stand on some of 
the outstanding problems of this winter; but they can’t 
touch them. And who knows next year’s problems? 
Well, some time the Senate will get around to back- 
ing up the House, which has five times passed an 
amendment to the Constitution that would reduce those 
thirteen months to one. And when it does, can any- 
one doubt that thirty-six states will rush to ratify? 


iO 


EWS! Through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company, the Woman's Journal 
will present a series of weekly fifteen-minute 

talks on “Current Events About Women,” beginning 
January 6. Make a note of the time—Tuesdays at 
three o'clock, over WEAF. If any of you have Woman 
News from your part of the country, please send it in. 
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Winners Please Wait 


NE HUNDRED Congressmen elected last month will 
not be permitted to take their places in the Chambers 
of Congress wlien it convenes December 1. Why? 

Because in the stagecoach days, when the provision in the 
Constitution was made, it was impossible for people elected 
in November to make the journey 
to Washington within a month. 
Now there is not a place in the 
United States from which the 
trip could not be made, if neces- 
sary, within forty-eight hours. 

Among the serious problems 
for solution by Congress this 
winter are business depression, 
farm relief, unemployment, tariff, 
America’s part in international 
affairs, such as adherence to the 
World Court, regulation of pub- 
lic utilities and the disposition to 
be made of the Muscle Shoals 
power plant. Some of these 
matters were campaign issues 
and the votes of the people were 
asked for or against certain solu- 
tions of them, but representatives 
chosen accordingly will not be 
present when these questions are 
decided. 

People of one state, for in- 
stance, defeated a man standing 
for private ownership of Muscle 
Shoals, and he, not the victorious 
candidate, will be called upon to © 
act on this subject in the coming 
session. In another state the 
people elected a man who is in 
favor of the adherence of the 
United States to the World 
Court but he will not be in the 
Senate to act on this subject this 
winter. 

Such are illustrations of the reasons why there is a dis- 
position in the short session to postpone, in spite of their 
urgency, important questions, causing it to become a “do- 
nothing” session. What is the remedy? It is an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that the representatives elected 
shall take their seats at the next session of Congress after 
election. 

Members of the League of Women Voters will be especially 
interested to study the effect on their own major measures in 
the coming session in which so many elected members have 
no seat. Maternity and infancy bills are before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, three mem- 
bers of which were defeated at the election. One maternity 
and infancy measure is before the Senate for action—yet one- 





Mrs. W. W. Ramsey, former Vice-President of the 
League and famous for her “Voters? Schools” 





fifth of that body was defeated in November. The Muscle 
Shoals measure is before a joint conference committee of 
House and Senate members, one-fourth of whom met defeat 
on November 4. 

Such a situation suggests the need for immediate action on 
the bill designed to remedy it, that is, on the so-called Lame 
Duck Amendment to the Constitution. Having been passed 
five times by the Senate, it is 
now before the House. Is there 
hope that it will be acted upon 
at once? If not, one reason 
urged against it will be that at 
this session of the Congress so 
many of the men and women 
elected by the people have not vet 
taken their seats. 


The Member With a 
Method 


sé OR want of a method a 
cause can be lost” is many 
times a dismal truth. 


Thus people who develop new 
methods and new ideas of pro- 
cedure are of great value in any 
field. The “laurels” for a popu- 
lar method of relaying definite 
information to voters and arous- 
ing an intelligent interest in vot- 
ing itself belong to Mrs. W. W. 
Ramsey of Chicago, a former 
vice-president of the National 
League who has become known 
wherever the League is organized 
for her ‘Voters’ Schools.” 

On a tour of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, just ended, she has demon- 
strated her method of adult poli- 
tical education to one or two 
groups a day. In New York 
City she held a school for leaders 
where she taught members of the League how they might 
themselves conduct these one-day schools for instruction in 
the fundamental uses of the ballot. Returning from the east 
Mrs. Ramsey did more teaching at the convention of the 
Illinois League of Women Voters. Early in the autumn she 
conducted a special “Voters’ School” in Chicago with twelve 
people carefully selected from various parts of the United 
States as pupils. This school was held for the purpose of 
teaching others her way of teaching. 

Mrs. Ramsey has the gift of presenting a complex subject 
in simple and easily assimilated form. As master of such a 
valuable technique she plays an important part in carrying out 
the widespread plan of political education for which the 
League of Women Voters is organized. 
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Illinois Recognizes Women as Jurors 


66 UT who will get my supper if my wife serves on a 
jury?” said one man to a woman speaking in sup- 
port of the referendum on Women on Juries in 

Illinois just before the election. “Take a dollar of the five 

your wife carns as a juror and buy yourself a meal,” was the 

campaigner’s quick reply. That particular man may some 
day follow the speaker’s advice, for the approval of the refer- 
endum on November 4, by the voters of Illinois, makes it the 
twenty-second state to recognize women as jurors. The issue 
of Jury Service for Women is a belated aftermath of the 
women’s suffrage movement made necessary because through 
legal technicalities many states cannot allow women to exer- 
cise this rightful duty until it is definitely specified by law. 

Illinois is the first state, however, to submit the question direct 

to its people. 

The headquarters of the Illinois Committee for Women 
on Juries was the scene of high elatior as the victorious re- 
turns came in after the election. We had reason indeed for 
rejoicing as this victory was the culmination of eight years 
of continuous effort marked by growing support first among 
women’s organizations and then from many men’s groups. In 
1922 a joint committee was formed to put women in the jury 
box, composed of the Illinois League of Women Voters, the 
Women’s Bar Association of Illinois, the Illinois Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, the Illinois Women’s 
Trade Union League, the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
This committee secured the introduction of the jury bills in 
the legislature at three successive sessions. They were defeated 
each time until in 1929 they passed with the provision of a 
popular referendum added. 

This provision set up a gigantic task for the women on 
juries committee, that of bringing before the people the fact 
that a referendum was going to be taken on November 4, 
1930, and why it was important for them to vote. At no 
time in the campaign was there any organized opposition to 
the bill. The problem of the committee was solely one of 
education and overcoming inertia. 

We started in, spreading our news slowly at first through 
the summer months, reaching a top speed when the political 
parties endorsed our bill in August and from then on keeping 
the fire hot until the eve of election. Some of the documents 
of particular use to us were Ohio’s Experience with Women 


on Juries, published by the National League of Women 
Voters; a Socratic Dialogue and Not Guilty, a play written 
by the Illinois Joint Committee. The last two were used by 
organizations and were welcomed by people who were anxious 
to spread the good word but did not consider themselves pub- 
lic speakers. Speakers were of course sent throughout the 
state and opinions of prominent lawyers and judges were 
gathered and published in every type of newspaper, bulletin 
and magazine. 

One of the biggest boosts the movement got was the endorse- 
ment of the Democratic-and Republican parties. Two weeks 
before the party conventions we were told it would be impos- 
sible to get either party to endorse our measure. However, 
women within the parties got to work and through them the 
party consent was obtained. The Illinois Republican 
Women’s Club and the Democratic Women’s Club of Illinois 
were important allies to the Joint Committee. They not 
only used their influence to secure the party endorsement, but 
also gave their services in distributing campaign material and 
putting on speakers at political meetings. 

A picturesque campaign of soap-box orations and caravans 
through the state was carried on by the Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion. The women lawyers traveled from village to village in 
auto trucks, decorated with bunting, stopping in the center of 
towns and speaking from their trucks as platforms. They 
gathered many a crowd in this way. They talked in the rain, 
in stores, a tractor tent and many odd places. They met with 
friendliness and open-mindedness everywhere. The [Illinois 
League of Women Voters gave its offices as headquarters 
for the campaign committee, its service in sending out all cam- 
paign material, and filled requests of every organization for 
speakers. 

The men’s organizations were cordially cooperative. The 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, the Illinois Agricultural Association and many 
other organizations gave us publicity and put speakers on their 
programs. 

Now that Illinois has women on her jury lists we hope that 
the legislators who thought that adding the referendum to 
the jury bills would put a quietus on the movement for an- 
other two years will recognize the fact that the women 
leaders who asked for the passage of the bills were truly rep- 
resentative of public opinion in the State—Laura K. PoLLAk 





A delegation of Chicago women moved into the Court of Chief Justice McGoorty to demonstrate by a mock trial the worthiness of 
women as jurors 








(This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 
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zitts of utility, 
dividuality, that we may 
international economic 
preserve that spirit that for so long 


has brought happiness to our homes! 


UR platform for Christmas 
1930 is: Let us give as gen- 
erously as we can afford, 
beauty and _in- 
promote 
welfare and 


O the children, whose joy is really 

the crux of the Christmas situa- 
tion, we give first consideration. 
the fascinating assortment at Child- 
hood, Inc., we present sturdy little 
chairs in Early American and French 
Provencal reproductions—safe for the 


From 


little baby and comfortable 
for the three-year-old, $5; 
painted wooden toys from 
Sweden—gay horses, 50c. to 
$7; strutting cocks, $1 to $3; 
flashlight candlestick, all 
colors or brass, with white 
“candle,” $1; brass elephant 
head coat hook, $1.50; giraffe 
pencil, amusing and _ useful, 
65c.; brass book-ends with 
dancing rabbits, $3.50, with 
dogs, $3.75, with giraffes, 
$4.50: wooden book-ends with 
seals or tulips, $3.75; Anat- 
omy Dolls in Swiss costumes, 
anatomically perfect, interest- 
ing and instructive, $3.50. 
Childhood, Inc., has a com- 
plete line of furniture in 
children’s sizes—original an- 
tiques and reproductions, mod- 
ern overstuffed; antique dolls 
and doll furniture  (illus- 
trated). 


There is an irresistible baby doll at R. H. Macy—the 
Paramount, amazingly like a real baby, practically in- 
destructible, wearing knitted suit and cap; it cries; 
18 inch $3.94; 22 inch $4.64. The Macy Toy Depart- 
ment also boasts an electric toy set—diminutive per- 
colator, waffle iron and flat iron, complete, $4.49. 

Sophisticated, Victorian, are silver napkin rings at 
Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, Inc., with elephant, 
teddy bear, duck, or an Old English initial, $5. 

It should be easy to’ save money in the Clown banks 
at Rena Rosenthal’s; gaily painted, with key, $1.50; 





Beauty and comfort for the traveler 


more frivolous but enchant- 
ing are German music boxes, 
$6.50; children and grown- 
ups must certainly respond 
to the modern German 
Christmas figures, entirely 
new, charming, $1 to $3.50. 

Polaire Toys from the 
Toy Guild are original and 
artistic. A pencil set for the 
desk combines pencils, eraser 
and a tiny dictionary, $1 
(illustrated). 

For H.R.H., the Baby, we 
suggest a Reed and Barton 


Let Us Do Your Christmas Shopping for You 


THE Woman's JoURNAI 


DECORATING AND SHOPPING 


stork spoon, sterling silver, cleverls 
graved with name, weight, date, place and 
hour of birth, $3.50; by the same silver 
smith a sterling baby spoon and pushe 
$2.50 each; silver cups from $4; por- 
ringers from $10; platters from $12. 


ene boys and girls at boarding schoo 
there are several interesting sugges 
tions. A splendid practical idea is the 
Esmond Blanket Chest. Two lovel; 
camel’s hair blankets are housed in 4 
chest of heart cedar, moth proof, with 
hinged cover, that slips under the bed 
Complete, $25 (illustrated). A Tony 
Sarg Circus lamp is a delightful luxury 
We found it at Fauns, $20. At the same 
shop are Alice in Wonderland pillows 
with Alice, the Mad Hatter, Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, in gros point, $6.50. 
Another charming pillow for girls is the 
musical pillow at Eleanor Beard’s. A 
gros point cover conceals a music box that 
plays when pressed, $10.50. A more 
rugged pillow, especially suitable for boys 
is made by the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind, in rough English 
wool warp, very colorful and attractive, at 
$2.50. This Commission also has old- 
fashioned hit-and-miss rag rugs; hand- 
made, mostly of silk, they are splendid 
for youthful bedrooms at home and at 
school, $1.25 to $5.25. 

B. Altman has unusually attractive 
skating sets. For girls, Russian all-wool 
hand-knit scarf and gloves in exquisite 
colors, $14 the set; gay Norwegian em- 
broidered mitts, red and white, $8; bonny 
Scotch mitts, $4.50, in many colors. For 
boys, sets of sweater, cap and mitts of 
Swedish worsted, in warm, lovely colors 


and white, $15.50 to $22.50. 


Paes the woman who takes pleasure 
in new appointments for her dining 
table, nothing could be lovelier than crys- 
tal service. Libbey rock crystal service 
plates and goblets in a range of designs 
and prices are gifts of real distinction. 
The Libbey ruby glass is beautiful in 
goblets, 47% inches high, 59c.  Heisey 
etched glass in “Sahara” (primrose color) 
makes a superb service; service plates, 
$5.50 to $14.75 a dozen; sherbets, $5.50 
a dozen; goblets, $5.75 a dozen. In the 
same delicate shade is an unusually at- 
tractive console set—oblong bowl and pair 
of candlesticks, $7.50. A Heisey candle 
lamp with pendant prisms and engraved 
globe is charming for $10. 

A Mirror Tray Set of Community Sil- 
ver flatware represents two gifts in one. 
The container is a mirrored serving tray. 
We suggest a service for six in Deauville 
or Patrician design, $31.50. Less expen- 
sive and very attractive is a set of six 
Community individual salad or pastry 
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A Special Christmas Service 


By Ruth Lupton Mills 


torks, $7.50. From the International 
Silver Company we suggest the Mod- 
ernique demi-tasse set—six cups in yellow, 
blue or green china, pierced sterling 
holders, sterling saucers, sterling spoons 
tipped with the color of the cups, $81. 
Six spoons separately in case $7.50. 

At Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, 
Inc., there is a large collection of silver 
place card holders in designs to match flat 
silver, with monograms, sports designs, 
etc., $4 up. At the same store is an 
ittractive bridge set—a simulated book, 
leather bound, with “Bridge” as title, 
holding two decks of cards, score pad and 
gilt pencil, $10. A simple but effective 
remembrance for bridge players who take 
their contract seriously is the contract 
bridge calendar, with a bridge thought 
for each day, by Lelia Hattersley, 75c at 
Bonwit Teller. 

Elizabeth Arden’s Treasurette should 
solve one important gift problem. This 
smart little fitted case contains all the 
essentials for the skin (illustrated). In 
pin seal, red, blue or black, $15; in calf, 
tan, brown or black, $16-$18. A charm- 
ing gift of personal character is the 
Ardenette compact for loose powder, flat, 
octagonal, in gold, $3 and $4; in black 
and silver enamel, $4 and $5. 

Luxurious, yet practical, are travel pil- 
lows at Eleanor Beard’s. The moire case 
in black, brown or navy is taffeta lined 
to match taffeta pillow in a pastel shade, 
the set $11.50. From this shop, where 
quilted articles of every sort riot in dainty 
profusion, we also suggest quilted lingerie 
cases, $3.50 up. 

Many interesting gift possibilities are 
offered by the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Blind. Especially attractive 
are hand-loomed chaise longue covers, in 
various lovely colors and designs, $15; 
reed wood-baskets, $5-$8; hearthbrooms 
with colorful willow-wound handles, 
$1.25-$1.50. 

Ovington excels in the matter of small 
tables. We recommend a candle table in 
maple with a winning Early American 
personality, $13.50; for limited space, a 
collapsible auxiliary table, in walnut, 
$13.50; in Venetian green and ivory, $15 
(illustrated) ; small card tables, 24 inches 
square and 27 inches high, $6; a tidbit 
tray (illustrated), of English ware, dou- 
ble decked, a really acceptable gift, $5. 

For the bride a gift of utility with a 
festive appearance is a Pepperell Early 
American Chest. It contains one dozen 
sheets and pillow cases (illustrated). 
The Pepperell Portfolio is less pretentious 
but none the less attractive. It contains 
one colored hem sheet and a pair of pillow 
cases, and when unpacked is a pretty writ- 
ing folio or telephone book cover. Beau- 
tiful Wamsutta sheets and pillow cases 





We Tell You How on Page 44 


are packed in combinations of two 
sheets and two pairs of cases, or one 
sheet and one pair of cases. Their 
exquisite pastel shades and Jacquard 
woven borders distinguish them. 

From the wealth of lovely things 
at McCutcheon’s we culled a lunch- 
eon set in Italian hand-woven crash 
linen with cross stitch in green and 
gold, 17 pieces, $27.50; a blanket or 
comfort cover in washable crepe de 
chine of lovely pastel shades, and 
Alengon lace (imitation), for double 
bed, $30; single, $27.50; pillow slips, 
$5.50 each. 

As unusually gracious gifts we 
selected at Mosse: “Finger- 
tip towels” of French linen in 
pastel shades, hemstitched in 
squares and fringed, two or 
more in gift package, $15 a 
dozen; exquisite breakfast 
tray sets—a tray cloth and 
two napkins, $6.50 to $11.50. 

Many gifts of distinction 
may be chosen from Early 
American Pewter. We illus- 
trate: a Muffineer (sugar 
shaker) reproduced from 1780 
English design, $10; a con- 
sole bowl, fashioned from 
eighteenth century Colonial 
basin, diameter 7 __ inches, 
height 234 inches, $8; a hot 
water or syrup jug copied 
from eighteenth century New 
England pitcher, 7 inches high, 





$15. Collapsible auxiliary 


table 


[NX the exceptionally difficult task of finding interesting 
gifts for men we submit the following assistance: a 


Face-a-lite electric mirror for shaving—for 


wall, 8 


inches by 8 inches, $4.45; standing, chromium base and 
frame, $20; automatic window closer, $13.50; Eveready 
Pen flashlight, 95c; from Bonwit Teller a new wallet 
for travelers, with pockets for passport, landing card, 
railroad ticket, luggage checks, bills, coins; ebony glass 
cigarette boxes and ashtrays with silver monograms— 


boxes, $5, trays, $3; from International 
tier’ brushes and comb in case, $15; 


Silver, “Cour- 
Phonedex, in- 


genious desk accessory, combining memorandum pad, 
telephone index, and perpetual calendar, $3.50 at Oving- 


ton’s; for a bachelor, bath 
set—bath mat, two bath 
towels; two washcloths, all 
monogrammed, $13.50, from 
McCutcheon; bathroom bot- 
tle holders in chromium 
plate, with sports designs, 
$4.50 each, at Rena Rosen- 
thal’s; Frank Smithson, Ltd., 
engagement books from Lon- 
don, dark blue pin seal, $2; 
wallet to fit engagement 
book, $10, both M M Im- 
porting Company. 

(Continued on page 44) 





For the lover of old pewter 
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WALL STREET 
NEPHEW 


By F. A. 


Informal information and advice in an 
investment series 


November 13, 1930. 

Dear Aunt Jane:— 
ODAY is an anniversary of no 
little importance to Wall Street, 
but it is being passed over in sar- 
donic silence, and no ticker tape is cas- 
cading down joyously to mark the event. 

One year ago today the stock market 
that, with minor recessions, had ad- 
vanced steadily since 1924 only to start 
trembling with unprecedented violence 
last October, hit the low mark for 1929 
and started back upward. 

In the ensuing months hope and con- 
fidence slowly returned and predictions 
were freely made that it would be quite 
a few years before we would see the 
lows of November 13, 1929, broken. 

You know what so often happens to 
the best laid plans of mice and men. 
This year the financial newspapers have 
dearly loved to call those men working 
for higher stock prices (whether such 
prices were justified by business condi- 
tions or not) “forces on the constructive 
side of the market.” After the lull of 
slow business this summer, this group, 
with a blare of trumpets and much talk 
of a great business revival this fall, prod- 
ded the market up quite a few points. 

Then came the deluge. Business con- 
tinued to be bad, and discouraged hold- 
ers of stock, many of whom had paid 
for their shares with borrowed money, 
threw them on the market for what they 
would bring. Each day has brought 
lower prices, and with lower prices more 
trouble for those who have stocks on 
margin with their brokers, or who have 
collateral loans at their banks. Acceler- 
ating the decline came the failure of sev- 
eral stock exchange firms. Averages are 
many points below the mark of last 
November 13. 

All in all it.is a discouraging picture 
to the millions of people who, without 
effort on their part, expected with a 
childlike faith to be made rich through 
magic forces that would keep stock 
prices always mounting higher and 
higher. 

When I was very young you used to 
tell me that every birthday anniversary 
I should pause to take stock of myself. 
Now, my dear Aunt, I am about to re- 
turn this advice in slightly altered form 





to you. This is a stock market anniver- 
sary; why not pause to examine stocks? 

I know you can’t afford out and out 
speculation, so let us examine only a few 
common stocks of sound, seasoned com- 
panies. 

You are not yet rich enough to buy 
a dozen different stocks, even if you were 
inclined to, but since you are a modern 
woman, I am going to go on the theory 
that a freedom of choice will appeal to 
you. Below I give you pertinent facts 
about twelve stocks, all listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, all nation- 
ally known, all with a good market, and 
all with a rating of A, or better, which 
is a mark of high quality for a common 
stock. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany Common Stock—Rated AA. Com- 
pany owns the controlling interest in 
nearly all of the operating telephone com- 
panies in this country. Has paid cash 
dividends without interruption for over 
thirty years and has frequently offered 
valuable rights to stockholders. Present 
dividend rate is $9 a year. Recent price 
is 18434, at which price the yield is 4.9%. 
Price range of stock in 1929 was 310%- 
19314. Earned $12.67 per share in 1929 
and estimated earnings for 1930 are 
$11.25 per share. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company Common Stock—-Rated 
AA. The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
is one of the largest railroad systems in 
the country, extending from Lake Mich- 
igan to the Rocky Mountains, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific Coast. Has 
paid cash dividends without interruption 
for over thirty years. Present dividend 
rate is $10 a year. Recent price is 182, 
at which price yield is 5.49%. Price range 
of stock in 1929 was 29854-195%. 
Earned $22.69 per share in 1929, and 
estimated earnings for 1930 are $14.60 
per share. 


Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York Common Stock—Rated A. Con- 
solidated Gas Company and subsidiaries 
form together one of the largest utility 
organizations in the world, serving the 
greater part of New York City and an 
extensive portion of Westchester County. 
Has paid cash dividends without inter- 
ruption for over thirty-five years, in ad- 


dition to valuable rights to stockholders. | 


Present dividend rate is $4 a year. Recent 
price is 82%, at which price the yield is 
4.9%. Price range of stock in 1929 was 
183%-80%. Earned $4.75 per share in 
1929, and estimated earnings for 1930 are 
$4.75 per share. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Common Stock—Rated A. One of the 
largest manufacturing companies in the 
United States, interested in dyestuffs, ex- 
plosives, paints, lacquer, rayon, alcohol and 
motion picture film. Has large interest 
in General Motors, owning approximately 
one share of General Motors to each 
share of du Pont Common. Has paid 
cash dividends without interruption since 
1915. Present dividend rate is $4 a year. 





Recent price is 83, at which price the yield 
is +.8%. Price range in 1929 was 231-80. 
Earned $6.99 per share in 1929, and es- 
timated earnings for 1930 are $5.25 per 
share. 


General Electric Company Common 
Stock—Rated AA. Company is the fore- 
most maker of electrical equipment and 
appliances in the world. Has paid cash 
dividends without interruption for ove: 
thirty years. Present dividend rate is 
$1.60 per share. Recent price is 45, at 
which price the yield is 3.5%. Price range 
in 1929 (adjusted for stock split up) was 
101-42. Earned $2.24 per share in 1929, 
and estimated earnings for 1930 are $2.00 
per share. 


International Harvester Company Com- 
mon Stock—Rated A. Company is the 
leading maker of farm equipment and is 
one of the feremost producers of indus- 
trial tractors and motor trucks. Has paid 
cash dividends without interruption since 
organization in 1918. Present rate is 
$2.50 per share. Recent price is 55, at 
which price the yield is 4.5%. Price 
range in 1929 was 142-65. Earned $7.11 
per share in 1929, and estimated earnings 


for 1930 are $5.00 per share. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Common Stock—Rated A. One of the 
world’s leading railway systems. The 
company has paid a cash return to its 
stockholders in every year since 1847. 
Present dividend rate is $4 a year. Recent 
price is 5614, at which price the yield is 
7.1%. Price range of stock in 1929 was 110- 
72%. Earned $8.82 per share in 1929, 
and estimated earnings for 1930 are $5.60 
per share. 


Southern Pacific Company Common 
Stock—Rated A. One of the great West- 
ern railway systems. Dividends have 
been paid at the rate of $6 per year each 
year since 1907, and $6 per year is the 
current rate. Recent price is 96%, at 
which price the yield is 6.2%. Price range 
of stock in 1929 was 157%4-105. Earned 
$12.74 per share in 1929, and estimated 
earnings for 1930 are $7.80 per share. 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Common Stock—Rated AA. Financial re- 
sources, diversification and _ impressive 
earnings of this company make it a leader 
in the oil industry. Cash dividends have 
been paid without interruption for nearly 
fifty years. Present dividend rate is $1 
per year. Extra dividends of 50 cents 
each were paid in 1927 and 1928. and of 
87 cents in 1929. Recent price is 50, at 
which price yield (disregarding extra) is 
only 2%. Price range in 1929 was 83-48 
Earned $4.75 per share in 1929, and es- 


timated earnings for 1930 are $4 pe 
share. 

The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany Common Stock—Rated A. One of 


the great public utility holding companies 
with principal interests in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Connecticut—own: about 
one-third of the common stock of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. Has 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Gland Route to Health 


By Guie_ma F. Atsop, M.D. 


NE of the body’s secrets of long 

continued vitality lies in the 

secretions of the endocrine glands. 
These glands are found in various parts 
of the body from the head to the hips. 
They all differ in shape and size but 
resemble each other in the mechanism 
of their activity, the formation of chemi- 
cal substances called hormones. These 
are poured into the blood stream and so 
affect the entire body, especially its 
growth and development and its daily 
manner of working. 

The chemical secretions manufactured 
vithin these glands are all so important 
for bodily completeness and for the suc- 
cessful function of the entire system that 
it is hard to select any glands as dominant 
glands of health, but perhaps we can 
choose the pituitary in the skull, the 
thyroid at the base of the neck, a small 
cluster of grape-like glands beside it, 
the parathyroids, the adrenals just above 
the two kidneys and the ovaries deep in 
the recess of the pelvis. The hormones 
of all these glands balance and comple- 
ment each other, or in some cases check 
each other. 


Why We Worry 


HE hormones of all these glands 

have a dual action, on the reac- 
tions of the body and on the emotions. 
Many vague depressions, fears and wor- 
ries come from tired endocrine glands 
which do not keep the system filled with 
the normal amount of hormones for 
gaiety and health. 

The successful creation of glandular 
hormones, both as to quality and to quan- 
tity, depends on glandular nutrition. 
The food substances are carried to the 
gland by the blood. If the blood is de- 
ficient in any of the elements needed for 
the successful creation of any particular 
glandular hormone, that hormone will 
be altered in some way. A hormone of 
different quality or of different quantity 
immediately affects the body. A writer, 
accustomed to depending on a quick flow 
of imagery from an active pituitary, may 
suddenly be unable to write because of a 
terrifying dearth of ideas if the pituitary 
is undernourished. One of those thy- 
roid persons of tireless activity and lean, 
wiry make-up, will suddenly become 
sluggish and fat and depressed from a 
depleted thyroid. 


College Physician at Rarnard College 


The special nutritive elements neces- 
sary for the elaboration of the widely 
differing glandular hormones are only 
partly known. Vitamines in abundant 
amounts are necessary to the activity of 
all the endocrine glands. Some definite 
minerals are known to be essential to the 
chemical activity of definite glands: 
iodine for the thyroid gland, iron for the 
ovaries, calcium for the parathyroids. 
Iodine is generally present in sufficient 
amounts in ordinary food and water, and 
even in the air of seacoast regions. 

Abundant iron, necessary for the suc- 
cessful nutrition of the ovaries, can 
readily be found in beef, liver, kidney, 
oysters, whole wheat bread, spinach, car- 
rots, eggs, peaches, apricots, prunes, 
strawberries. Sunshine on the body in- 
creases the ability of the body to utilize 
its food iron supply. 

The parathyroids, those little clusters 
of glands on both sides of the thyroid, 
depend for their output on a definite 
amount of calcium in the diet. Calcium 
is very easily obtained by the body, four 
glasses of milk a day for a child and two 
glasses a day for an adult supplying all 
that is necessary. However, easy as it 
is to obtain an adequate supply of cal- 
cium, it is often difficult for the labora- 
tories of the body, the endocrine glands, 
to utilize this calcium. The assimilation 
of calcium by the body seems to depend 
on the amount of sunshine that irradi- 
ates the body, on the interaction of nu- 
trition and environment. 

Yet in spite of proper glandular nutri- 
tion and adequate sunshine, the glands 
may still deliver to the system a deficient 
hormone output and so the individual 
will still feel tired and depressed, will 
suffer from undue fatigue and premature 
ageing. 


How the Hormones Work 


ET us visualize the hormones in the 

endocrine glands as water in a res- 
ervoir that fills constantly but to a defi- 
nite level. The water is drawn off dur- 
ing the day by all kinds of activity. By 
night, either the reservoir will be empty 
or the water level will be greatly lower- 
ed as the inflow cannot keep up with 
the outflow during great demand. Dur- 
ing rest, relaxation and sleep, the out- 
flow is stopped ; but the inflow continues 
and the level of the water in the reservoir 


is raised again by morning. The action 
of the endocrine glands in the creation 
of their hormones is, of course, not at 
all as simple as this illustration, but the 
picture serves to explain how hormones 
are used up. Even such a simple and 
elementary conception of the mechanism 
of these glands will convince us that 
no matter how good glandular nutrition 
is and how normal the hormones, never- 
theless, if the glands have no opportunity 
for complete refilling of the glandular 
reservoir each night, little by little the 
amount and the potency of the hormones 
delivered to the body by the glands will 
be decreased. The body and emotions 
will interpret this lack by discourage- 
ment, a nervous breakdown, grey hair, 
or less tangible, more baffling states of 
subnormal life. With glandular de- 
ficiency “old age creeps on apace.” 
Therefore, long, refreshing sleep is im- 
portant to glandular health. 


Help from the Animals 


HE hormones made in the glands of 

domestic animals, especially of the 
cow, pig, sheep, goat, are almost identi- 
cal with the hormones made in the cor- 
responding human glands. If a person 
is suffering from a glandular deficiency 
and is endeavoring by diet, sunlight and 
sleep to restore her own glands to one 
hundred per cent power, she can, in the 
meantime, supply her system with 
animal glandular hormones and give her 
body the necessary chemical stimulation 
her own glands are unable to offer. Re- 
covery will take place more quickly with 
such glandular feeding than it will with- 
out it. 

Such substitute glandular feeding 
helps a very great deal, especially in 
times of stress and strain, as after a de- 
vastating illness or at the menopause, but 
it is never quite as efficient in keeping 
the body young and vigorous as the un- 
impaired hormones of the individual’s 
own glands. Glandular feeding is 
emergency treatment, to help tide over a 
dangerous period. It should be under- 
taken only with the advice and under 
the supervision of a physician. 

Even in the case of these still mysteri- 
ous endocrine glands, the road to health 
lies along the sunlit highway that runs 
through the meadows where the cows 
graze and the vegetables grow. 
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Mrs. Wharton’s New Book- 

Dr. Munthe Once More- 

Three English Women Novel- 
ists—A Great Musician 


F the six short stories that make 

up Edith Wharton’s new book, 
“Certain People,” four are above the av- 
erage; one, “After Holbein,” is a master- 
piece, and all are written with the ex- 
pertness we have associated with this fine 
artist. 

As we learned long ago, Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s touch is surest when she writes of 
persons born, bred, and dying in “So- 
ciety” with a capital S. It is not al- 
ways a kind touch. It has, however, an 
ironic pity in “After Holbein’’—the 
story of the last dinner party of a senile, 
once charming “man about town,” An- 
son Warley, and of Mrs. Evelina Jaspar, 
a former social leader in New York, now 
slowly dying of softening of the brain. 
The suggestion, delicately conveyed, that 
death is the only other guest on this piti- 
ful occasion lends dignity to the inability 
of these two disintegrating old people 
to relinquish their sense of social impor- 
tance. 

The ironic pity in this story is lacking 
in “Atrophy,” a merciless study of the 
frustration of a woman who has a lover 
and at the same time preserves all the 
amenities of her social group. Less suc- 
cessful than these two is “The Refugees,” 
a story in which Mrs. Wharton aban- 
dons irony for humor at the expense of 
the English mania, during the first few 
months of the war, for collecting and 
housing refugees from the Continent. 

Of the other stories, two unfold mys- 
teries, one in a haunted house, the other 
in the desert home of an English archae- 
ologist. The sixth story is a fanciful, 
romantic tale which takes us so far from 
Mrs. Wharten’s most fertile field that 
it need not be dwelt upon. 


UT of the same material as ‘The 
O Story of San Michele,” but in 
lighter weight, Axel Munthe has 
fashioned “Memories and Vagaries,” 
further reminiscences of a famous Euro- 
pean physician. It is designed by the 
same great artist, drawing his sharp con- 
trasts of grim tragedy, fresh comedy, and 
light fantasy, and it is woven by the same 
tender, sensitive hands—the hands of the 
doctor-Samaritan. 
Readers of “The Story of San Mi- 





Sinclair Lewis, prize winner, 

with his young son Michael. The 

famous author is the first Amer- 

tcan to receive the Nobel Prize 
for Literature 


chele” will meet here old acquaintances: 
the Salvatore family; Don Gaetano, the 
organ-grinder, with his shivering mon- 
key; the same unpedigreed dogs; the 
same shabby monks and priests, carrying 
their pet madonnas and patron saints 
through the cholera-slums of Naples. 
The success of the former book, which 
has led the non-fiction best sellers for 
months, may be passed on worthily to 
its successor, or, to be accurate, its pred- 
ecessor, since “Memories and Vagaries” 
was published in an English edition in 


1898. 


HREE English women novelists are 

next on the Christmas Bookshelf: 
Margaret Kennedy, Anne Douglas Sedg-: 
wick, and Rose Macaulay—all highly 
readable and entertaining in their latest 
books. 

Of the three, Rose Macaulay’s “Svay- 
ing with Relations” is the freshest, the 
least like its predecessors, and the gay- 
est. It is the story of a young English 
novelist whose aunt invites her for a visit 
at her sumptuous villa in the deep woods 
of Guatemala, where the aunt’s second 
husband delves in Maya ruins. Set down 
in the midst of a large, strangely assort- 
ed family, the agreeable and intelligent 
novelist classifies them all. Whereupon 
they all pop out of their pigeonholes, de- 
stroying all her neatly classified ‘‘types.” 


with an effect both amusing and 
dramatic. Unseen complications in their 
lives develop into the kidnapping of one 
daughter by Indian tribes, and a regu- 
lation treasure hunt, with an earthquake 
and a rascally neighbor thrown in for 
good measure. Rose Macaulay’s gay wit 
and her gift for exquisite description 
give the book a quality quite independent 
of its plot. It would be worth the 
money for the tropical color alone, or 
for the sparkle of Rose Macaulay’s hu- 
mor. 


Pe HILIPPA,” by Anne Douglas 

Sedgwick, falls readily into the 
same class with her “Little French Girl.” 
Philippa is a child of fourteen when the 
book opens, with a precocious cleverness 
and understanding in which Miss Sedg- 
wick very nearly makes one believe. Be- 
tween the child and her father there is 
an unusually close tie, so close that the 
mother takes second place with both. The 
story develops a family conflict in which 
Philippa, always the insistent center of 
the scene, tries to hold her father for 
her mother. When she fails, the contest 
is between Philippa and her father’s 
selfish, spoiled new wife. It is not a 
happy book. It is artificial ; but cleverly 
so, and written with Miss Sedgwick’s 
characteristic deftness. 


F you liked reading about the Sange: 

tribe in Margaret Kennedy’s “The 
Constant Nymph,” you will be glad to 
meet two of that prolific musician's 
brood in “The Fool of the Family,” the 
same being the eldest, Caryl, and Sebas 
tian: Caryl dependable, steady, talented ; 
Sebastian irresponsible, selfish, touched 
with the Sanger genius, and constantly 
spoiling things for his older brother. He 
cuts him out in music and cuts him out, 
temporarily, in his romance with Fenella. 
All this, and the part in it of Gemma, 
the wild little roughneck who belongs 
to Sebastian, make an exciting, well-sus- 
tained story, on a far smaller canvas than 
the Sanger tribe filled. 


EVIEWERS have criticized W. 
Somerset Maugham’s new book, 
“Cakes and Ale,’ because “it ridicules 
a certain eminent Victorian novelist and 
a current English writer.” Mr. Maug- 
ham has been accused before of taking 
his copy from actual people. The rene- 
gade artist in ““The Moon and Sixpence’ 
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*“4 book of 
appalling 


timeliness ’”’ 
N. Y. Tribune 


CLINCH CALKINS’ 


SOME FOLKS 
Wont WorkK 


Paul H. Douglas wrote in the 
Survey Graphic: “It is the su- 
preme merit of this book (which 
is based upon three hundred 
cases of unemployment collected 
by the National Federation of 
Settlements in the so-called pros- 
perous year of 1928-1929) that 
it tells the plain unvarnished 
tragedy of unemployment in a 
manner which, while not over- 
strained, should move the heart 
of the most complacent Babbitt. 
I am a statistician and I pride 
myself on being tough-minded, 
but these stories left me weak 
with the anguish which always 
comes from seeing brave souls 
struggling with impersonal fate. 
I can only hope that every com- 
fortable family may take occa- 
sion to read this book. If they 
do, the battle for the reduction 
of the losses from unemploy- 
ment will be more than half 
won.” 


The New Republic wrote:“What 
unemployment means in human 
suffering is so clearly and 
sharply displayed that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that anyone who 
reads this book and is not alto- 
gether made of stone can ever 
again confront unemployment 
statistics with complacent in- 
difference.” 


Henry Bruére, Chairman of the 
N. Y. State Committee of Un- 
employment, wrote: “I am 
reading it with keen, if poignant, 
interest, and I hope every per- 
son who wants to see this evil 
mitigated will do so.” 


$1.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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is supposed by some to have been Gau- 
guin; the medical student in “Of Human 
Bondage”’ is called a self-portrait. But 
this is all guesswork, and rather a 
tribute to Maugham’s genius. 

Luckily for someone, the main char- 
acter in “Cakes and Ale’ is so humble 
that her identification is unimportant. 
She is Rosie Driffield, the first wife of 
an English literary genius whose late 
years are spent in smug _ respectability 
with a highly respectable second wife. 
When he dies, the widow engages the 
popular literary light of the day to write 
his biography. But the smirch on the 
noble memorial, the “skeleton in the 
closet’? (to quote the sub-title of the 
book), is Rosie. 

She is a lively “skeleton’’—a vivid, 
sensual, affectionate creature, “apt for 
love.” 

To help in glossing over her many 
infidelities, a third writer is brought in, 
a friend of early days. It is he who 
tells the story, and his satiric point of 
view gives the flavor to the novel—the 
inimitable Maugham flavor. 


‘ 
ACH, Beethoven and Brahms— 
that a composer so nearly contem- 
porary as Brahms should have won the 
right to have his name linked with those 
of the two greatest musicians of all times 
is a remarkable tribute to his genius. 

“Johann Brahms,’ by Richard Specht, 
is a remarkable analysis of the man by 
one who loved and revered him, yet saw 
clearly his failings. The keynote of 
Brahms’s life, according to this biography, 
was his renunciation of the love and com- 
panionship of woman. As a young man 
of twenty, he became warmly attached 
to Robert and Clara Schumann, a feel- 
ing which grew into love for Clara. 
Delicacy of feeling and loyalty to his 
friend kept him silent, and as Robert’s 
fatal illness came on, Brahms became 
still more restrained and was a devoted 
helpful friend to Clara through life. The 
habit of renunciation grew on him. With 
a wealth of emotion in his heart, he went 
through life a celibate, perhaps to the 
enrichment of music. 

Sensitive and irritable, often wound- 
ing his best friends with unkind, sar- 
castic remarks, he was a difficult man to 
associate with, yet his friends were de- 
voted to him. Integrity was so ingrained, 





Certain People (Wharton) : 


N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

Memories and Vagaries (Munthe): Dut- 
ton, N. Y., 1930. $3.00 

Staying with Relations (Macaulay): 
Horace Liveright, N. Y., 1930. $2.50. 

Philippa (Sedgwick): Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1930. $2.50. 

The Fool of the Family (Kennedy): 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

Cakes and Ale (Maugham): Doubleday, 
Doran, N. Y. 1930. $2.50. 

Johann Brahms (Specht): Dutton, N. Y. 
$6.00. 
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The Wonderful 


Story of Industry 
By Ellen Friel Baker 
An inquiring boy goes with his uncle 
to interesting factories, and watches the 
big wheel of industry go round. Fully 
illustrated by C. M. Boog. $2.50. 


Famous Events 


in American History 
By Inez N. McFee 


A new telling of some of the great mo- 
ments in our earlier history, as well as 
more recent happenings Illus. $2.00 


Girls of 
Long Ago 


By Ida D. Peters 


A series of delightful 
stories about some of 
the famous women of 
America, in their girl- 
hood. Illustrated by 

Mabel Pugh. $2.50 


Famous Girls of 
the White House 


By Kate D. Sweetser 
Charming pictures of some of the girls 
who made the stately corridors of the 
White House gay with their chatter and 
laughter. Illustrated. $2.50. 


The Witness Tree 
By Harold Channing Wire 


A fine tale of adventure in the high 
Sierras, in which a boy aids a Forest 
Ranger to fight timber thieves. IJ/lus- 
trated in color by Hastings. $2.00. 


Jerry and Grandpa 


By Hilda M. Wicksteed 
The devotion of a little terrier for his 
elderly master is the theme of this ap- 
pealing dog story. Color illus. $1.50 


Skipper—the Story 


of a Dog 
By M. Benson Walker 


The amusing antics of an impertinent 
fox terrier who came to visit two collies 





on a farm. Color illus. $2.00 
Stories from the Poets 
By W. B. Pern 


A retelling in prose of some of the 
famous themes which have been’ em- 
broidered by the poets. Illustrated in 
color. $1.50. 


Stories of 
the Youth of 
Artists 







Vinci, Van Dyck, ‘ 
Reynolds, and other artists in their boy- 
hood. Illustrated by Constance W hitte- 
more. $2.50. , 
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both in character and in his art, that he 
tolerated nothing trifling or worthless. 

Seldom in history has a composer en- 
countered as little opposition or hardship 
as Brahms. From the first, publishers 
were ready to print his compositions. 
Money came in easily. His wants were 
simple and he gave generously. Great 
performers like Joachim, great conduc- 
tors like von Biilow were tireless apostles 
proclaiming his works. His fame came 
in his lifetime, but even so, it has gone 








By Louise Burton Laidlaw 


EVEALS a wide range in verse 
form and subject: marked by 
forceful sincerity and directness. 


nen is genuine cosmic exub- 
erance — the ancient and 
eternal enthusiasm for truth and 
beauty, charged with new purposes 
and modern aspirations.” 
—Joseph Auslander. 


“MHIS young poet has enthusi- 
asm, facility and interesting 

and independent ideas.” 
—William Rose Benet. 


“TJ ER verse has freshness and 
vivacity—there is animation 
in her book—shows her interests to 
be distinctly of today.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 


$2.00 


At all booksellers, or from 














DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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SOME 
SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS 
Translated by Alice Stone Black- 
well, 207 poems by 89 poets, 
representing 19 countries. Span- 
ish and English on opposite 
pages. $3.15. 


D. AppLeton & Co., New York 











on growing. Works that were consid- 
ered difficult to understand have become 
favorites. His orchestration, once 
thought muddy, is now admired for its 
clarity. New beauty and enchantment 
have made themselves known in _ his 
music. Brahms lovers will find his 
music takes on a new meaning after 
reading this book. 


Children’s Books 


(Continued from November) 


By Sopute L. GoLtpsMITH 
Booxs For OLDER Boys AND GIRLS 
Ten to Sixteen Years 


“When I Was a Girl.” Collected by 

Helen Ferris. 

These thoughtfully edited extracts from 
the biographies of five famous women, in- 
cluding Janet Scudder, Schumann-Heink 
and Jane Addams, serve a double purpose 
in stimulating youthful interest in the 
original biographies, and in offering fresh 
inspiration to ambitious girls. Their early 
lives and struggles are presented, and in 
each instance there is a pithy introduction 
by Miss Ferris herself. (Macmillan, 
$2.25.) Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


“Jobs for Girls,” by Hazel Rawson 

Cades. 

In contrast with Miss Ferris’s book on 
women who have already achieved their 
ambitions, this book is directed toward the 
workers of the future. It is a clearly pre- 
sented account of the many and varied 
jobs at present open to girls. It is defi- 
nite, informative, and should prove of 
great value to the audience to whom it is 


addressed. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00.) 


“Rama, the Hero of India,’ by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. Illustrations by Ed- 
gar Parin d’Aulaire. 

This is one of Mr. Mukerji’s finest con- 
tributions to juvenile literature. It is a 
version of India’s great epic, which is 
among the most absorbing of hero stories. 


(Dutton, $2.50.) 


“The Bold Dragoon,’ by Washington 


Irving. Edited by Anne Carroll 
Moore. Illustrated by James Daugh- 
erty. 


The famous old tales have here been 
edited by a discriminating hand, and are 
presented to younger readers shorn of 
much of their detail. The illustrations 
add greatly to the spirit and vividness of 
the narratives. (Knopf, $3.50.) 


“Pirate’s Doom,” by Admiral E. R. G. 

R. Evans. 

Admiral Evans’ book is an absorbing 
yarn of the cruise of a pirate ship bearing 
on board two kidnaped boys who, unwill- 
ing but thrilled, take part in the action of 
a bloody and eventful cruise. There are 
picturesque characters, fierce fighting, and 
quick-moving events, with, in the end, the 
final discovery of stupendous treasure. 


(Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00.) 
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“The Blacksmith of Vilno,” by Eric P. 

Kelly. 

This is a thrilling historical tale of the 
vicissitudes of the Polish crown, entrusted 
to the safekeeping of a few patriotic souls 
during the time Poland lay groaning 
under the tyranny of fifteenth-century 


Russia. A courageous boy who escapes 
deportation to Russia, the Blacksmith 


himself, and the gigantic poet-patriot, are 
some of the characters in a glowing and 
colorful narrative. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


“Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.” Trans- 
lated into Modern English Verse by 
Frank E. Hill. Decorations by Her- 
mann Rosse. 

This book fills a decided need in young 
people’s reading. The translations are 
clear, metrical, and in the spirit of the 
originals. The illustrations and typog- 
raphy are especially noteworthy. (Long- 
mans, Green, $3.50.) Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. P 











A Book You Cannot 
Afford to Miss 


Universities 


American, English 
German 


By 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


This provocative book is a 
notable evaluation of present- 
day tendencies in higher educa- 
tion. It reaffirms the value of a 
liberal education as opposed to 
the vocational, functional, and 
utilitarian viewpoint which the 
author sees usurping first place. 
It is based on first-hand infor- 
mation and investigation, and 
while thoroughly constructive in 
its attitude, is a frank and severe 
criticism of university methods 


and ideals. Many American 
Universities are dealt with. 
$3.50. 


Recommended by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 
Oxrorp University Press 
| 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LUCY STONE, 
PIONEER OF WOMAN’S RiGHTs 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Price $3.00 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
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@ ELIZABETH ARDEN’S BEAUTY 
BOXES are filled with the loveli- 
ness every woman longs for. You 
may have a luxurious leather trav- 
eling case,completely equipped. 
Another charmingly satisfactory 
small gift is a box of rose lac- 
quered metal...just enough fora 
week-end. And, in between— 
special cases for motoring...for 
short visits, and long ones...each 
ingeniously fitted with those prep- 
arations you are sure to need. 


$3.85 to $125 


@ PERFUMES...the woman who 
receives one of Miss Arden’s ex- 
quisite perfumes for Christmas 
will be truly thrilled. Four irresist- 
ible fragrances. $6 to $125 


@COMPACTS...for loose 
powder in the preferred style. 
ARDENETTE — gold, flat, octago- 
nal,andcleverly engineturned.$3 


ae” © ne 


DOUBLE-ARDENETTE —the same 
glistening case, including a tiny 
compact ot rouge and an un- 
breakable chromium mirror. $4. 
BLACK and SILVER ARDENETTE — 
the same case interpreted in en- 
amel, black, silver and a touch of 
gray-blue. $4 


@ POUDRE D’'ILLUSION...Eliza- 
beth Arden‘s famous powder... 
indescribably soft and fine...ina 
satin-lined box. Six shades. $3. 
Mat Foncé,a marvelous day-time 
shade in a striking silver box. $3 


@ BATH SALTS...rose, pine or 
nirvana, as you prefer. Invigorat- 
ing crystals in transparent jars, 
with satin bows that give a real 
holiday air. $1.75, $3, $5 


@ FRAGRANT SOAPS...An en- 
chanting variety from which to 
choosea gaily practical gift. 


ZABET 


691) 


FIFTH AVENUE - 


NEW YORK « PARIS- LONDON - 





the soul is never empty of the loveliness it gives 


JIVE YOURSELF 


at Christmastime 


“Elusive, subtle substance of the soul, 
that ever gives of self, and yet remains intact.’ 


Give your best, your highest ideals, your 
tenderest emotions, expressed ina thing 
of beauty. The best of you should reach 
those who receive your gift e This beauty 
you thought you wanted for yourself — 
if you would keep it— you must give it! 
Beauty grows as it is shared. An ancient 
proverb says: 


“There must be two to bring any beauty into the world. 
One to say it—and one to hear it.” 


The great desire for loveliness has been 
planted in our hearts, impelling us to 
gather beauty — just to scatter it again! 
Thus we glimpse the Cosmic purpose, the 
divine pattern in our yearning to be beau- 
tiful. This is the ebb and flow, the rhythm 
of the Universe! e So give your beauty 
gladly — with prodigal abandon — in 
laughing and loving and high endeavor 
to soothe and bless the world. The soul 
is never empty of the loveliness it gives. 


@ Elizabeth Arden’s book, “The Quest of the Beautiful,” will tell you how 


to secure for yourself the precious gift of loveliness through the scientific 


care of your skin. Miss Arden will be happy to send you a copy 
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Hand-woven Peace 
(Continued from page 11) 


created an indissoluble bond between 
America and Czecho-Slovakia, and made 
possible that volume of American assist- 
ance which went into post-war recon- 
struction work there. What drew Ram- 
say MacDonald back to the shores of 
the United States for his second visit was 
the kindness shown by a certain home- 
maker to him and his youthful bride 
when they came, unheralded and little 
noticed, on their honeymoon. When he 
came a third time it was on a world- 
mission, and if America seemed, as he 
said, a familiar and homelike place, it 
was because he had already known us— 
where we shine best—in our homes. It 
is no state secret that it was the personal 
friendship between Stresemann and 
Briand, their resolute determination 
together to work out a way, which drew 
Europe back from the brink of destruc- 
tion. If Trotsky had had a different 
handling when he spent part of his youth 
in East Side New York, who knows but 
what history might have been written 
differently ? 


You Never Can Tell 


But, it may be objected, what has this 
to do with us? The lines are fallen to 
us in humble places; we cannot all be 
makers of history. 

Can we be sure even of that? The 
hospitable American home which, back 
in the 70’s, took in seven-year-old Plum- 
Blossom who, with several other Jap- 
anese girls, had been sent abroad as a 
first educational experiment—that family 
had no way of knowing their little 
charge would be the founder of Japan’s 
Bryn Mawr, and that Miss Tsuda’s 
graduates would form one of the strong- 
est links which bind two hemispheres in 
understanding. It was in Peking that I 
myself got this thrilling, you-never-can- 
tell attitude toward inconspicuous peo- 
ple. The one who taught it to-me was 
a middle-aged, unobtrusive pupil on the 
back seat of an English night school, 
who struggled lustily with our mad spell- 
ing and grappled with our illogical 
prepositions. Until he made a private 
appointment to ask for suggestions for 
buying books on modern sanitation, I 
had no inkling that he was, although in- 
cognito, the head of the police depart- 
ment of what was then the capital city. 

Another Peking incident. At a time 
when anti-foreign feeling was running 
high we had the temerity to invite one 
of the acknowledged leaders of the move- 
ment as guest at a little dinner given in 
honor of a distinguished visiting Amer- 
ican biologist. Early in the evening the 
host made clear that frank discussion 
was welcome, and very divergent there- 
on were the ideas expressed in utmost 
good fellowship. The surprise of the 
evening to me was that where I had 


expected to find in the militant nation- 
alist a profound philosophy underlying 
his popular movement against imperial- 
ism I unearthed the fact that when in 
America as a college student he had been 
manhandled by officials at the port of 
entry, and later roughly dealt with by 
thoughtless or ignorant citizens. At the 
same table, at another time, was a 
Chinese official, doctor of philosophy 
from one of our most distinguished uni- 
versities, who told me that in his seven 
years in our country he had never once 
been a guest in an American home. Some 
potential American hostess missed a 
chance to affect international relations, 
for on his return he entered the Foreign 
Office and worked up to a high post. 

A European lecturer on progressive 
education, who has been much in demand 
of late months on the Atlantic Coast, 
says that when she came as a student the 
weeks rolled into months before anyone 
but the elevator-boy volunteered to ad- 
dress her. She is gracious and broad- 
minded enough to hold no resentment. 
But some woman lost a_ wonderful 
chance to be remembered. 

Our towns bristle with peace contacts 
(to use a salesmanship word)—if one 
has eyes for them. The man who rings 
for you to put the garbage on a dumb- 
Waiter in an apartment house used to 
oversee the making of lace back in his 
Swiss village — until our tariff rates 
killed the industry. The lad who deliv- 
ers your groceries perhaps knows the 
very Sorrento you are saving your pen- 
nies to go to see. A workingman is 
painting in the cellar of your suburban 
home, and—stairdoor open—you hum a 
Hungarian folk-song as you go about 
your work. Suddenly the painter is be- 
side vou, gesticulating with his brush in 
hand: “Where you hear that music? 
Me, boy in Hungary, I sing that. I 
old man now. Here, nobody under- 
stand.” Perhaps when you are travel- 
ing there is in your hand-bag a book of 
Irish plays or verse for diversion; but 
did you have touch with the Irish cham- 
bermaid who made up your bed at the 
hotel? The red-cap who carried your 
suit-case and hat-box through the station 
to the taxi, what bearing has he on the 
peace machinery which is only beginning 
to be built up for our largest internal 
problem? Many a Negro lawyer, doc- 
tor, teacher once served his time as a 
red-cap. Do we take advantage of the 
sidelights on our municipal problems 
which might be gotten from the working 
mother who comes once a week to do 
the cleaning? Perhaps her accident of 
color or foreign birth forces her to pay 
for rent for crowded quarters double the 
percentage of income which your house- 
hold does for its comfort. 

Mothers in homes have priceless looms 
for spinning the future peace of the 
world. Formal lectures to sons and 
daughters on having right race attitudes 
are beside the mark. Louder in their 
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ears than anything mothers can say to 
them will be the family’s habits of hos- 
pitality to the stranger, genuine interest 
in world topics, avoidance of titles and 
epithets which needlessly offend other 
nationals. An understanding, apprecia- 
tive, natural, uncondescending manner 
is a form of true democracy which ap- 
peals to children. 

We stand behind all presidents, prime 
or foreign ministers who are working to 
abolish war. But no national capital, 
no, not Geneva itself, has a corner on 
peace machinery. Our slogan for peace- 
makers: By every family hearth, a loom 
—for home-spun! 


Travelers Aid 
(Continued from page 21) 


ton Travelers Aid Society, to the effect 
that a father, having missed one of his 
brood of ten, had sought assistance in 
his search for a daughter whose descrip- 
tion tallied with the girl in the Guest 
House. The father had since come to 
fetch her, and now they were on their 
way home. 

One moment, the telephone. Four 
children are expected from Bridgeport. 
Will the Travelers Aid kindly put them 
in a taxi and dispatch them to such and 
such address? A_ telegram. Polish 
woman en route from Waterbury to 
Wilkesbarre, please meet and assist her. 

A long, lean youth wishes wistfully 
to know how to get out of the station. 
A brisk, middle-aged woman wants an 
estimate of the taxi fare to Bellevue 
Hospital. A blond young man with 
sharp features inquires how to get to the 
Scandinavian-American Line. 

And now it is time for the Polish 
woman's train, with the puzzle of pick- 
ing her out of the crowd. She turns 
out to be Anna, one of four girls who 
spent last Saturday night at the Guest 
House. They had run away, but being 
of age were allowed to go on. Already, 
however, two of them had _ passed 
through the worker’s hands again, bound 
for home; and now the third explained 
brokenly, ‘‘My mother wrote she want- 
ed me back.” 

Across the lobby more trouble heads 
this way, towed by the assistant whose 
post is the waiting room, looking out 
for runaways. A nervous woman with 
three children has asked for help. 
Bound for Kansas City, she evidently 
has much more on her mind than the 
change in Chicago, and presently the 
story comes forth. She is bolting from 
a drunken husband, trying to make the 
getaway before he finds out. Off goes 
a wire to Travelers Aid in Chicago, ask- 
ing assistance for the family in changing 
trains, and another to Travelers Aid in 
Kansas City to make sure that a worker 
meets them and sees them settled. 

With one thing and another the best 
part of the day has flown, but by no 
means is the desk ready to close. At 
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eight o'clock a Dutchman, “sixty-five 
years old, with gray whiskers,’ must be 
met and put on his way to the Seamen’s 
Home in Hoboken. The same train 
will bring a drink addict, an Irish 
woman of forty-six, ‘“gray coat, medium 
height, cheeks highly colored, new suit- 
case.” She is to sail in the morning for 
Liverpool and must be guarded in the 
meantime until She is in her stateroom 
on the ship, safe from the blandishments 
ot bootleggers. 

This particular day was spent in the 
Grand Central Terminal of New York. 
It might just as well have been Union 
Station in any one of dozens of cities. 
In New York, prime lodestone for wan- 
derlust, activity may be especially con- 
centrated, but wherever Travelers Aid 
operates come days as varied and as 
crowded as the one we survived. The 
work in New York is distinguished by 
the Guest House, where the lost, the 
stranded, the unmet, and the wandering, 
waiting for friends to be reached, are 
entertained with hospitality that trans- 
cends institutional care. Another dif- 
ference in New York, shared by other 
port cities, is the call of the wharves, 
and this conjures up another picture. 

Our worker sighed as the Albert 
Ballin steamed relentlessly up the river 
one October forenoon. There were 
fifty-five appointments on her list, and 
they were likely to be doubled before 
Government inspectors were through 
heaving their own burdens on to her 
shoulders. 

At the entrance to the second class 
dining room, where the line waited for 
landing’ cards, sat a couple of stolid- 
looking women in velveteen bodices and 
voluminous skirts, heads bound in spot- 
less white cashmere cloths. Over in the 
corner a little girl in a goatskin coat 
was rolled into a ball, fast asleep. 


At the Dock 


“Our customers,” the worker nodded ; 
and so they proved. The women with 
the kerchiefs were American citizens, 
foreign-reared, going to Detroit without 
a phrase of the American tongue at their 
command. The little girl had been 
separated from her mother, who was 
turned back at the gangplank and sent 
to a hospital for the insane, while she, 
minus luggage, was forwarded with a 
telegram to the father in Chicago. 

As formalities are finished, assistants 
take the landing cards and hustle group 
after group off the ship, see them 
through the customs and dispatch them 
toward their final destination. At the 
end of the day a few stragglers are left 
behind on the pier. Several are prospec- 
tive brides, “picture brides” and others. 
These do not come nowadays as they 
used to before regulations were tight- 
ened, when as many as 3,700 imported 
brides landed in a single year; but they 
still drift in and are surrendered auto- 


matically by the Government authorities 
to the Travelers Aid. It assumes re- 
sponsibility for them and takes them off 
to the Guest House for one night at 
least, to adjust themselves, think things 
over, and change their minds if they 
like. 

It was half-past eleven before all the 
charges on this one ship had been dis- 
patched on their way or put up for the 
night and the worker could call it a 
day. But not even then was she 
through with that passenger list. On 
the morrow she must accompany Cath- 
erine, from Czecho-Slovakia, and her 
eager young man to the Municipal 
Building to see them through the wed- 











ding ceremony. 


Local Problems 


Imported brides are an especial sea- | 
port slant to Travelers Aid work, and | 
just so do other cities offer phases of 
highly local flavor. In Washington it 
is the army of the misinformed who 
march on President and Congress for a 
hearing, in blind faith that therein lies 
an end to all troubles. In Memphis it 
is the “share-croppers,” in no way fitted 
for city life, who begin to drift to town 
when the end of cotton-picking or the 
advent of high water drives them in 
from the plantations. In Los Angeles, 
of course, it is the multitudes who suc- 
cumb to the Hollywood urge in pursuit 
of a career in the movies. 

In more senses than one the Travelers 
Aid worker is “the lady with two 
worlds”: not only the world of travel 
that hums and pulsates about waterways 
and railroad tracks, but also the world 
these journeyers are coming from and 
headed for. As they pass, those with 
a special problem are picked out for as- 
sistance that reaches much further and 
deeper than the need of the moment, 
down to the roots of such matters as the 
individual’s entire adjustment to life. 
Not stopping at seeing an immigrant to 
his destination, the service seeks after- 
ward to make him happy in his new 
environment. It is not content merely 
to apprehend and return the runaway, 
but concerns itself with straightening 
out those kinks that made him wish to 
leave home, and plotting paths for ad- 
venturous spirits that have the right to 
tackle the world on their own. It does 
not consider that it has done its part 
when it provides the stranded with 





means for going on, but seeks first to 
find out what led to the stranding and 
last to guard against the happening 
again. If it is not in a position itself | 
to do the entire investigating and fol- | 
low-up work, it at least acts as a classi- | 
fier, sifting out subjects for other social | 
workers and distributing them to the | 
agencies to which their cases properly | 
belong. | 

This deepening of the implication of | 
Travelers Aid has been accompanied by 
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Study of Children at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


CHILDREN 
WITHOUT TOYS 


SLIM, GALLANT, UNTRIED . . . fresh as new rose 
petals . . . they put their toys aside. Yet before 
them still stretch several more years of child- 
hood. It is, perhaps, the most difficult time of 
all. Now more than ever they must have plenty 
of just the right thing to do . and worthy 
friends. Their sensitiveness, their eagerness to 
live poignantly, must be sympathetically dealt 
with. Reality must be adroitly exchanged for 
the discarded toys. 

And it all will be a little easier if they have 
been taught how to partake of the’ ‘cultured life.’” 

This does not mean that they have to be 
poets or great musicians. It means, to take 
music for an example, a pleasant familiarity 
with gay melodies, with the spirit-stirring work 
of immortal genius, with all the my riad cul- 
tural influences of a fine art. 

True, it may seem, at first glance, expensive 
to substitute a superb piano for a toy. But a 
first-rate environment will definitely help to 
produce a first-rate person. And the Steinway 
is so perfectly and soundly built thac it will 
serve your children’s children when the time 
comes. . . yet it can be obtained now on a 
deferred payment plan that will not burden 
even the modest income. 

The Steinway will do more than assist your 
children through their most difficult time to a 
sane and beautiful life. It will give them an at- 
tractive accomplishment that will help them to 
make friends. It will permit them to develop 
their talents on what is both the strongest and 
most perfect instrument. And it will subtly 
connect them with a glorious tradition for 
virtually every great musician since Wagner 
has used the Steinway. 


A new Steinway Upright piano $ ] 5 
can be bought for a total as low as 
$ pr 


ice, naturally, 





As the Steinway is made in New York City, chi 
must be “plus transporration™ beyond New York and its suburbs. 
balance in 
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Used pianos accepted in et exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to Steinway & Sons, 
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a tendency to push out the boundaries 
of the field beyond the confines to which 
it has traditionally adhered. To meet 
trains and boats was long thought the 
whole duty of the worker. Now, in the 
Middle West in particular, the inter- 
urban terminal is regarded as equally 
important. Eighteen cities have gone a 
step further and established desks at the 
depots where bus lines come in; and the 
forward-looking go so far as to suggest 
the airport next. 

Meanwhile, a third phase for the 
movement has been projected. It calls 
upon the societies to assume responsibil- 
ity for all service to the transient in 
difficulty, come as he may by whatever 
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Leaves New York 


FEB. 5. 1931 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


7I days of delight 


{ trip to the “Eternal City,”’ Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
charge of shore exeursions 


The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. Y ou will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 


For choice accommodations make reservations now 
ates from $955 


Write for illustrated booklet “WJ” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 








means, under whatever urge, to what- 
ever end. A number of cities, Louis- 
ville, Baltimore, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Charleston, Washington, Memphis, 
Grand Rapids and others, have evi- 
denced their adoption of the new point 
of view by undertaking to work out a 
cooperative community plan among pri- 
vate social work agencies, public depart- 
ments, and churches, on the transient’s 
behalf. The aim is to replace the old 
policy of merely passing the wanderer 
on with a few dollars or a few gallons 
of gasoline, to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort, and to prevent those in temporary 
difficulties from becoming permanent 
public charges. The success these be- 
ginnings have had, according to Sherrard 
Ewing, general director of the national 
organization, leads Travelers Aid to 
look ahead to a future of effective attack 
upon the whole vast problem of new 
and confirmed drifters, which has come 
over the country with the multiplication 
of transportation means. 


Why Are We Lawless? 

(Continued from page 14) 
group of experts working with it. The 
group dealing with prohibition has re- 
cently submitted factual reports to the 
full Commission, and it may be stated 
authoritatively that the latter is now de- 
voting practically all its time to this one 
subject, with the hope of presenting re- 
ports in December to the short session of 
Congress. It is still undecided whether 
the Commission will confine itself merely 
to problems of enforcement or enter the 
vastly bigger field of prohibition as a na- 
tional policy. 

Such is the situation at present. 

And now finally, a word as to the 
chairman. On his shoulders sit the bur- 
dens of probably the hardest job put re- 
cently on any American. What facul- 
ties does he bring to the task? He is 
seventy-two years old and looks ten years 
younger. He has a quick, darting look, 
rapid, pouncing step, and extraordinary 
energy. He is long-bodied and short 
legged and stands actually about five 
feet six. He has prominent, almost star- 
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ing eyes. He was brought up by a grand- 
father in a wealthy Philadelphia environ- 
ment, and is now one of America’s lead- 
ing lawyers. The full story of the ex- 
traordinary, electric little man, from his 
trust-busting days under Taft to his 
support of Wilson’s League of Nations, 
would be too long to tell. But there is 
a feeling in Washington that if integrity 
and ability in leadership can bring order 
out of America’s legal chaos, George 
Wickersham is the man to do it. 


For all cases mentioned, citations can be 
given from Mr. Strout’s manuscript. 


7 Y Y 
Wall Street Nephew 

(Continued from page 32) 
paid cash dividends without interruption 
for forty-five years. Present dividend rate 
is $1.20. Recent price is 25, at which 
price the yield is 4.8°%. Price range in 
1929 was 595-22. Earned $1.46 per 
share in 1929, and estimated earnings for 
1930 are $1.70 per share. 


United States Steel Corporation Com- 
mon Stock—Rated A. This corporation 
ranks as the world’s leading industrial en- 
terprise in pc’nt of total capital employed. 
Except for 1415, has paid cash dividends 
on its common stock in every year since 
1905. Present dividend rate is $7 a year. 
Recent price 138, at which price the yield 
is 5%. Price range of stock in 1929 was 
26134-150. Earned $21.19 per share in 
1929, and estimated earnings for 1930 are 
$10 per share. 


F. W. Woolworth Company Common 
Stock—Rated A. The greatest “five-and- 
ten’ merchandising organization in the 
world, with over 2,300 stores in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England and 
Germany. Has paid dividends without in- 
terruption ever since 1912, the first year 
after its organization. “Present dividend 
rate is $2.40 a year. Recent price is 54%, 
at which price the yield is 4.4%. Price 
range of stock in 1929 was 1037%-52%. 
Earned $3.66 per share in 1929, and esti- 
mated earnings for 1930 are $3.65 per 
share. 


Now, my dear Aunt Jane, you might 
buy just one of these stocks and lose 
money, but if you are content with the 
vields, and will buy outright in smaller 
amounts any five of these, you should 
have no new cause for insomnia. 

The last few years in a surging bull 
market every one wondered how far up 
stocks would go. Today the profound 
question of the moment is, ‘How far is 
down?” 

Your guess is as good as mine. 


yr. ms. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F.'A., in care of 
the Woman’s Journal. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for such information as he gives 
you in the article above. 
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TRAVEL 


TIPS 


Y husband’s sentimental desire to see 
Beaune (where he was stationed for 
several months after the Armistice) was 
responsible for an engaging trip in France 
last summer which some traveler might 
like to repeat. Just for a lark we took 
the little railway vicinal that climbs to the 
wooded plateau of the Morvan and pokes 
along the side of country roads. When 
we came to Arnay-le-Duc, we decided to 
get off and spend the night. What an 
ancient, sequestered, unvisited little town 
this is! The next day we went on to 
picturesque Avallon. From there we took 
a long, but amusing drive to the Abbey 
at Vezelay. It is on a hill rising in the 
middle of nowhere—a magnificent mediae- 
val monument, well worth a visit. 
Traveling in this made-up-as-you-go 
manner, one gets the true flavor of provin- 
cial France.—A. C. 


= WINTER vacation last year,” 

contributes S. P., “included ten 
days in Switzerland. An amateur skier, I 
longed for powdery snow; an inveterate 
traveler (when have time off), I wanted 
to see something I had never seen before. 
A wise friend suggested Engelberg. I’m 
so glad I went, for not only is it a pic- 
turesque town in a glorious setting, with 
moderate-priced hotels; it is also as friend- 
ly to the novice at winter sports as it is 
to the winter sport aristocrat—a formid- 
able species, allow me to say. I spent 
most of my mornings and afternoons—un- 
til hot chocolate and cakes in one of the 
tea shops became imperative—in a valley 
of wide, easy slopes called ‘World’s 
End.’ One takes one’s tumbles there 
easily. 

“No one who has not been on skis can 
imagine the exhilaration of time spent in 
this way, in the still winter sunlight with 
great snow peaks rising to incredible 
heights against the pale, cloudless sky. 

“Engelberg is a twenty-hour trip from 
London. ‘Toward the end one takes a 
boat across the Lake of Lucerne, and then 
an electric train through gorgeous Alpine 
scenery.” 


O one who is in a position to seek a 

little harbor of peace, where winters 
may be spent in a restfulness full of com- 
fort and beauty, Trip-a-Day Tales offers 
Portofino, the “Portus Delphini” of the 
Romans, on the Levant Riviera in Italy. 
It is a miniature natural harbor, with 
quaint dwellings set barely above the level 
of the blue Mediterranean. On the hill- 
side is a Chapel of St. George. History 
and tradition here carry back to the Phoe- 
nicians and Etruscans. The place knew 
Julius Caesar and Augustus, the Saracen 
pirates, the Crusaders, and Napoleon. But 
at its villas and hotels every modern com- 
fort can be found. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 


as to the most suitable “implements” for 
this pragmatic purpose. There was a 
consensus, however, that while the Pact 
renounces war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, this was but an empty 
phrase unless there be (1) some agency 
provided for the peaceful settlement of 
controversies which otherwise would be 
adjudicated by the sword and (2) some 
means of punishing those who violate the 
spirit of the Pact. 

Not all the delegates supported the 
World Court. Few were in favor of any 
forceful means of punishing war-like 
signatories of the Pact, the majority pre- 
ferring ostracism, whether actual or 
metaphorical, as a punitive measure. 
“Mobilize public opinion against the 
belligerent,” was the suggestion. 

After much discussion of ways and 
means, the Alliance at its closing ses- 
sion adopted a resolution recommending 
adherence of the United States to the 
World Court Protocol. 

President Hoover endorsed the World 
Court in his Armistice Day speech, but 
it was noticed that he did not say when 
he was going to present the Protocol of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to the Senate for ratification. 
The National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War urged him to present it at 
once, even though no early action could 
be had. From the point of view of 
expedience, this session is a poor time 
to present the Protocol, since it will be 
a short session, crowded with supply 
bills. Moreover, Senate support for the 
World Court has seemed massed on the 
Democratic side and there will be more 
Democrats in the next Congress than 
there are in this. 

Friends of the Protocol, however, 
urge that the President send the docu- 
ment to the Senate and let the onus of 
inaction or defeat rest there. 

If the Hoover speech may be taken 
as a clue to the foreign policy of the 
Administration, it is significant. While 
“a solemn obligation lies upon us . 
to seek ever new and widening oppor- 
tunities, to insure the world against the 
horrors and wastage of wars,” he said, 
“we, as a nation whose independence, 
liberties and securities were born of war 
cannot contend that there never is or 
never will be, righteous cause for war. 
Nor can we assume that righteousness 
has so far advanced in the world that 
we may yet have complete confidence in 
the full growth of pacific means or rest 
solely upon the processes of peace for 
defense.” 

Here in Washington this speech is 
variously construed. Big Navy people 
read from it a promise to build up the 
Navy. Pacifists derived hope for further 
disarmament and early entrance into the 
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This privilege adds to the supreme enjoy- 
ment of travel on the ‘Famous Four’’— 


HAMBURG ALBERT BALLIN 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the unique features of these 
ships is the attractive Grill Rooms, with 
smaller separate rooms for “strictly 
private’ parties, where you may have 
foods of your own choice, from 
the things you like at home to exotic 
Oriental dinners, without extra charge. 


Seven days to Europe—a sailing from New 
York every Wednesday at midnight to Cherbourg 
Also 
‘Cabin Service to Ireland, France, Germany by 
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World Court. Middle-of-the-road folks 
felt that the speech struck the golden 
mean between idealism and common- 
sense—that Hoover has his eyes on the 
stars but his feet on the ground. 
Speaking of amicable international 
relations reminds me that these were 
somewhat threatened recently when an 
American motion picture was shown 
here, called “Her Man,” which pur- 
ported to portray life in the underworld 
of Havana. Cuban diplomats protested 
that it was a distorted picture of 
Havana and represented Cubans in an 
unfavorable light. The State Depart- 
ment said it had no authority to make 
the company revise the film, but after 
several consultations between the diplo- 
mats, the Department and the picture 
people, all reference to Havana or Cuba 
was stricken from the titling of the pic- 
ture. A little thing, perhaps, but so 
often these little things are the acorns 
of good-feeling or resentment from 
which grow the oaks of war or peace. 


An Important Decision 


Another “acorn” was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
that Thomas W. Cunningham, Phila- 
delphia lieutenant of the Vare faction, 
can be extradited to Washington for 
trial for contempt of the Senate. Cun- 
ningham refused to answer questions put 
by a Senate committee. Out of this 
case may come some definition of the 
powers of Senate committees, a point 
which has caused much hard feeling 
among those whose activities have been 
probed to what they consider an illegal 
extent. Senate investigating committees 
have flourished of late years till even 
senators feel a limit should be set lest 


they degenerate into a mere investigative 
body with no time for legislation. 

Several senators are peeved at the 
moment because the Prohibition Bureau 
put an agent in the Senate Office Build- 
ing to catch “the Man in the Green 
Hat,” a de luxe bootlegger, who has 
been purveying liquor on Capitol Hill 
for a matter of seven or eight years. He 
has finally been caught but senators are 
indignant that the Prohibition Bureau 
should have “‘spied’’ on them, unbe- 
knownst to all except Vice-President 
Curtis and officials of the building. It 
was all right to spy on the bootlegger 
but not on his customers, it seems. Any- 
way, George Cassiday, who wore the 
famous green hat, is in the toils, though 
the equally famous list of his customers, 
captured with him, has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Senators are breathing fire 
and promising an investigation, to the 
delight of bona fide dry senators who 
query if the lost list is to be produced 
at the investigation. Indignant senators 
say they will not be spied on in their 
own building, that the impression that 
Capitol Hill flows with booze has been 
spread through the country and that 
they will not have the country thinking 
with Mark Twain that “There is no 
native American criminal class except 
congressmen.” , 

At the moment of writing, delegates 
are gathering for the meeting of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Experts on 
child care have been studying the place 
of the child in our society for more than 
a year and at this meeting they will tell 
what they have found out about our 
treatment of our children and recom- 
mend what should be done to make our 
children healthier and happier. 
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The agenda of the conference covers 
every phase of the subject: the sick child 
and the well child; the child at home, 
at school, at work, at play; the delin- 
quent child and the illiterate child. 

Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, who 
is chairman of the Conference, says that 
we must conserve the childhood of the 
nation as our greatest human resource. 
He says a million children in the United 
States have communicable diseases— 
most of them preventable; that between 
three and five million children are sut- 
fering from handicaps, deafness, blind- 
ness, crippling, mental deficiencies; that 
two hundred thousand are in court an- 
nually; that eighteen thousand die from 
preventable diseases every year. 


“Children Need Space” 


“We've contracted our living spaces 
from prairies and plains and plantations 
and farms to city lots, with bandbox 
houses and then squeezed from bandbox 
houses to pillbox apartments—whereas 
children need space,” he says. 

‘Home-made entertainment, the spell- 
ing-bee and church social, candy-pulls— 
homely, unsophisticated if you will, but 
calling something out of our selves—ini- 
tiative, give and take—have given way 
to the ready-made, the movie and the 
motor, the radio. And this is doing 
something to our children.”’ 

At the same time the Department ot 
Commerce, from its Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, announces with unconscious grim- 
ness that “the mortality from puerperal 
causes in 1929 was only five-tenths 
higher than the rate in 1927.” Seven 
out of every thousand mothers whose 
children were born alive died in 1929 
from causes related to their maternity. 
In 1928 the rate was 6.5 in each one 
thousand of live births. 

And a survey of maternity mortality 
covering twenty-one countries, in 1927, 
showed that the United States had the 
highest death rate of any—sixty-five 
deaths of mothers per ten thousand of 
live births. In Uruguay the rate was 





22; in The Netherlands 29; in Italy 26. 


—to our shame be it said! 


Slumbering Measures 


Yet in pigeonholes in congressional 
committees slumber measures providing 
for a revival of Federal infancy and 
maternity aid, which lapsed two years 
ago with the expiration of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Club women, spurred by 
the publication of these latest maternal 
mortality rates, are flooding their rep- 
resentatives on Capitol Hill with peti- 
tions for action at the coming session, 
but supply bills are usually the sole ac- 
complishment of short sessions. 

There is one ray of hope—politicians, 
upset by this queer election, have their 
eyes fixed on 1932, and the woman vote 
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may play a decisive role then. Conse- 
quently we may see a race between 
Republicans and Democrats to give 
women voters what they want in the 
way of legislation and appointments. 


Pay Envelopes 
(Continued from page 25) 


being paid a little, but not much more, 
both sexes reaching their highest wage 
(some $1,700 a year) when they are 
about forty, then gradually tapering off. 
There is a wider spread between those 
who graduate from high school. There 
the women get all of $1,800 a year 
when they are forty-five, and the men 
make $2,800. 

But the saddest comparison is between 
the men and women who go through 
college. By the time they are fifty-five 
the women may, if they are industrious, 
earn as much as $2,600 a year. The 
men reach that by the time they are 
twenty-six, and leap on and upward, 
disappearing off the top of the chart 
when they get more than $6,200. 

The average wage of that part of 
the college group which lives in big 
cities ($2,631 a year) compares favor- 
ably with figures issued recently about 
the Barnard College alumnae, though 
the latter work mostly in New York, 
where wages are notoriously high, 
to compensate for the high cost of liv- 
ing, and the former are scattered all 
over the country. But neither the wage 
of college women nor the list of occu- 
pations in which they engage brings 
much comfort to people who like to be- 
lieve that women have ample energy, 
ambition and initiative, and that only 
lack of opportunity, man-made barriers, 
held them back. Now they have op- 
portunity, and still they hold back. The 
trouble seems to be that women crowd 
into school teaching and clerical work, 
those good safe fields, and that “earn- 
ings in any occupation depend primarily 
on the supply of qualified workers.” 

The report goes on to comment sober- 
ly, “where college women venture they 
seem to succeed. But as yet they have 
not ventured to any extent into the 
‘newer’ occupations for women. More 
than half of the college group studied 
are engaged in teaching, and teaching 
and clerical work together claim two- 
thirds of all women holding A.B. or 
advanced degrees. Yet these two fields 
of work have the lowest median earning 
of any at the college level.” 

There are two retorts, if one can rally 
forces and reply at all. Both of them 
are well worn, and both rather feeble. 
One is that women haven’t had time 
enough, that they must overcome cen- 
turies of the backward drag of public 
opinion. The other is that women have 
not fastened their eyes on the dollar, 
that money is only one measurement of 
success, and a horridly materialistic 
measurement, that there are certain in- 


tangible satisfactions in jobs which never 
carry high salaries. Let her find com- 
fort who can in those phrases. If 
stereotyped school teaching and routine 
ofice work have more “intangible sat- 
isfactions” than the “newer careers” of 
finance, salesmanship, production, manu- 
facturing, which certainly pay more 
money and may even offer more oppor- 
tunity and adventure, then perhaps 
women are justified in crowding into 
those already glutted occupations. 

It was an adventure for the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women to lend its aid to this study, 
to have the courage to inquire fearless- 
ly into the actual conditions surrounding 
women with careers. It took patience 
and sympathy on the part of their mem- 
bers, and they are to be congratulated. 
They have rendered a service to all 
women in setting forth the facts, and 
dispelling the rosy fog of optimism in 
which women worked. No school, no 
home with growing girls in it, no one 
who talks or writes or thinks about the 
place of women in the world can afford 
to disregard this study. Made of women 
by women, it is a piece of work of 
which all women may well be proud. 
In itself it constitutes an achievement. 

The information in those 14,000 re- 
turned questionnaires was by no means 
exhausted in the present study. Hidden 
within those pages, waiting to be trans- 
ferred to punched cards, to be counted 
and analyzed, are facts about the older 
group of women in business which may 
shed very important light on a problem 
which is concerning a great many peo- 
ple. Counting, in this careful and 
analytical fashion, is a costly job, but 
it is Miss McClench’s hope that the 
end of her term as president may see 
the publishing of another study as valu- 
able as that which signalized the begin- 
ning of it. 


—Earnings of Women in Business and the 
Professions, Margaret Elliott and Grace E. 
Manson—University of Michigan Bureau of 
Business Research—1930—$1.50. 





UST as we go to press the mail 
brings in a delightful bouquet from 
Dr. Katharine Blunt, President of Con- 
necticut College. We find it irresistible: 


The Woman’s Journal is a help and a 
pleasure every month. In September, for 
example, I turned over the entertaining 
and thoughtful article, “The Lady and the 
Agent,” to our home economics department 
as a suggestion of a good topic for stu- 
dents to discuss. I have quoted from 
“Mrs. Catt at College” in my own first 
talk to our freshmen and I have saved 
the account of Grace Abbott to post on 
our bulletin board at the time of her forth- 
coming lecture at the college. 

I read most of the Journal every month 
with satisfaction—politics, education, all 
sorts of questions—because it is well 
written and timely and has the slant of 
women’s special interests that I value. 


When writing to the French Line. blease mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Ile de France 


«-. where one’s sophistication 
comes of age 
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SALON MIAIE OF ILE DE FRANCE 


tne At tts Cos 


HE most enjoyable trans-Atlantic interlude with 
the gypsy world of society, art and letters... 
glittering modernistic salons, spacious cabins with 
private baths, many de luxe suites, the restfulness 
of broad decks .. 


sophisticated American crowd, in an atmosphere 


+ gayety inseparable from a 


wholly French » » » Faithful English speaking 
stewards, trained to the best traditions... French 
Line cuisine, known the world over... beverages 
that need no birth certificates for authentication 
... French seamen whose ancestors tamed the 
Atlantic before Columbus » » » Five and half days 
to Plymouth ...a few hours later, a covered pier 
at Havre...a waiting express... three hours, Paris 
.-. overnight, the Riviera, a day across the Mediter- 
ranean, North Africa, the modern sunworshippers 
winter playground » » » To the élegante of the 


moment the “‘Ile de France” offers a perfect setting. 
nwo 


“Barbary Land Cruises”’ through Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia... a fleet of high-powered motor cars 
...57-day itinerary $1750; 13-day itinerary $200. 


Three 30-day Mediterranean-Morocco cruises by 
the ‘’France”’ 


January 10 ... February 14... March 20 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 


or write to 19 State Street, New York 








Marriage 
(Continued from page 23) 


since this is the age of science which has 
won its triumphs by experimentation, 
our young people hear the question put, 
“Why not experimentation in the looser 
unions ?” 

But it is precisely here that the special 
opportunity of the age arises. Since the 
appeal to fear and coercion can no 
longer be so effective as before, all the 
more reason for building excellent lives 
on the plan of freedom. The real prob- 
lem of liberty arises at the point where 
the external restraints are lifted. With 
less outward restriction, all the grander 
opportunity to build life upon the better 
principle. But the direction in which 
the experimenting proceeds is everything. 
The loose unions are not so new as they 
sound. The tug of the sex impulses is 
old. So is the world’s experience with 
the harm, no less than the good, these 
can do. Mankind has therefore worked 
out the institution of permanent mar- 
riage. Why not experiment in bringing 
to light the grander possibilities of this 
arrangement? In this union there are 
sublime possibilities for those who are 
capable of rising to them.. Here, we can 
tell our young people, is a field for con- 
tribution to progress. If experimenting 
is necessary, why not in this direction? 

The rebels declare that marriage will 
be made a success chiefly if the young 
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« Save Money 


Every detail of housekeeping equipment—big or little 
Christmas presents for old or young 
Clothes or personal adornment 
selected for you by three women experts 
1. An experienced buyer of household supplies 
2. An interior decorator 
3. A professional shopper 
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are taught birth-control and if divorce 
is made freer. ‘There are important rea- 
sons for both recommendations. Both 
need open-minded consideration. But 
when the best has been said in favor of 
divorce, e.g., that there are indeed situa- 
tions where the divorce is as necessary as 
a surgical operation, nevertheless it is a 
mistake to rest the success of marriage 
upon the hope that the door will be open 
to escape when the marriage fails. 
Birth control, also necessary, is like- 
wise a way of flight. The success of 
marriage does not lie solely in having 
these avenues of escape open. It lies in 
a much more positive direction, in cul- 
tivating the qualities of respect, con- 
sideration, unselfishness, capacity to 
share burdens and to be loyal even when 
fidelity chafes. Better than getting a 
divorce is living the life which makes 
the divorce unnecessary. Better than 
merely keeping the family small is fitting 
the children to be better than their par- 
ents. It is to these affirmative objects 
that we do well to direct our best efforts. 


Toward Success in Marriage 

In general, whatever training makes 
for finer ethical relationships anywhere 
is likely to contribute to successful mar- 
riage. The children who have their own 
way, those who are excessively mothered, 
or who have their heads turned by being 
too often at the center of the stage, are 
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likely to make nuisances of themselvc 
everywhere, and not least in their mai 
ried lives. In spite of the many uncertain 
ties, the risk of failure can be reduced by 
every training which makes for sports 
manship, fair play, tact, courtesy, a sens: 
ot humor, ability to meet difficulties with 
a smile—each of us can make a list oi 
the traits tor himself. 

Professor Boyd H. Bode tells the 
story ot a tarmer years ago WwW ho Calc 
to the city to have his photograph taken. 
‘| suppose you want a bust picture?” 
the photographer asked. “The man as 
sented and seated himself. But after a 
moment or two he rose and asked, “And 
if you don’t mind, I’d like you to get my 
head into the picture too.” <A crying 
need of the age which has been playing 
up our kinship with the animal world, 
is to keep the head in the picture and 
thereby do justice to man’s loftier pos 
sibilities. “The way to any self-expres 
sion worthy of human beings lies through 
self-discipline. The acceptance of bind- 
ing ties, in the phrase of Felix Adler, is 
the way to unbind what is highest in us. 
With practice in translating these ideals 
into the daily contacts with other people, 
such a teaching can do no small part to 
prepare for the rewards which 
with the true marriage. The old insti- 
tution, in spite of its failures, is far from 
bankrupt. When one considers ho 
many make a success of it with appar- 
ently little or no direct preparation, it 
looks as if there were much good luck 
in the world. Perhaps, too, there is 
something vastly better. The attempt to 
increase this is worth making. 
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Shopping Service 
(Continued from page 31) 


A FOLDING backgammon table is 
4 gorgeous gift for a household en 
thusiastic about the game. A_ superio1 
table at Bonwit Teller has a stainless 
ebony-treated top, soundless cork field, 
pigskin dice cups and beautiful “men,” $75. 
Bonwit Teller also has a bridge tabk 
with exposed score in the center, mad 
of red lacquer with suéde top, $35. Th 
family with an ocean voyage past should 
thoroughly enjoy a shuffleboard at home. 
Bamberger has one mounted on wooden 
horses, complete for $8.69. An 
clock is a splendid gift for any or all ot 
the family. We suggest, for the living 
room, Hamilton-Sangamo “Savery” in 
mahogany or walnut, 6 inches by 14 
inches, D C. $30; A. C. $25; for the 
boudoir, Manning-Bowman No. 907, 
round, diameter 5% inches, rose, green 
or turquoise enamel, $22.50; for the 
kitchen; Warren Telechron “Constance 
No. 453, white, ivory, green or gra\ 
round, diameter 8% inches, $10. Anothe: 
electric comfort that is practical and at 
tractive is the American Radiator Arco 
Health Humidifier. Decorative, health- 
ful, fragrant, it supplies necessary 
midity to heated rooms, $10. 

A Kenwood Blanket Gift Ensemble will 
prove a joy and comfort to the most 
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discriminating household. A pair of lovely 
Kenwood blankets, with slumber throws 
to match, are encased in an attractive 
chest. For single bed, complete, $47.50; 
for double bed, $50. Blankets alone, 
single bed, $12.50; double bed, $15. 


HE Decorating and Shopping De- 

partment wishes to make your Christ- 
mas merry in a very practical way, 
by saving you so much time and care that 
when the day arrives you will be un- 
fatigued, your most attractive self. We 
have suggested gifts for family and 
friends. For the convenience of you who 
are in New York, we name shops, in 
case you prefer to shop for yourself. For 
you throughout the country we name 
manufacturers. We are eager to shop 
for you or to be useful to you in your 
shopping. Address all orders to: The 
Shopping Service Department, THE 
Woman's JourNAL, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Enclose check, 
draft or money order to cover cost of 
your order. When there are shipping 
charges they will be collected upon de- 
livery, or you will be billed. When articles 
are to be marked allow at least ten days 
for marking in addition to sending time. 
For Christmas delivery all orders must 
reach us before December 15. 


Elizabethan Broadway 
(Continued from page 15) 


her own regality are all there. But he 
sees her too as the victim of a great 
passion, torn between love and _ policy. 
Once we have granted his conception of 
the character, we are carried along on 
the flood of the story. 

The action is confined to the period 
in the Queen’s life dominated by Essex. 
According to Mr. Anderson’s interpre- 
tation of history, a love sincere on both 
sides is clouded, while Essex is absent 
in Ireland, by court intrigues. Essex, 
returning, marches to London at the 
head of his army and takes the Palace. 
When he demands that Elizabeth let him 
share the throne she _ treacherously 
agrees. Confidently Essex dismisses his 
guards and gives the Palace back to her. 
Whereupon Elizabeth, always jealous 
for her kingdom, has Essex thrown into 
the Tower. Long before she has given 
him a ring with the promise to forgive 
him any offence if this ring should be 
sent her. Essex will not send it. Real- 
izing that if he lived he would try to 
wrest the throne from her, he chooses 
to die. And the play mounts to a tre- 
mendous height of emotion in the scene 
in the Tower when he refuses her of- 
fered release. But the deepest tragedy 
is in the heart of Elizabeth, who must 
live on without him. 

“T know now how it will be without 
vou. The sun will be empty and circle 
round an empty earth. And I will be 
(Queen of emptiness and death.” 

As the muffled drums proclaim her 
lover’s death, the black and gold figure 
of the Queen crouches in the darkness, 


iging, rigid. 


Vhen writing te 


Lynn Fontanne’s performance as the 


Queen is an event in the American 
theater. The part has been brilliantly 
conceived and is acted with an authority 
that is breath-taking. ‘Those who have 
hitherto thought of Miss Fontanne as a 
deft and charming comedienne, will now 
realize that she is a great emotional 
actress as well. 

Alfred Lunt was less happily chosen 
for the role of Essex. His is a compe- 
tent, able interpretation, rising to a finale 
played with simplicity and sincerity. But 
Essex is a great romantic part, and Lunt 
lacks the quality of glamour. 

The Theater Guild has given the 
tragedy discriminating direction and a 
startlingly beautiful physical background. 
Lee Simonson has created settings as 
imaginative as the drama itself, now rich 
in color, now brooding in deep shadow. 
Altogether, “Elizabeth the Queen’ is 
high achievement in our national theater. 

In the meantime, at the Maxine EIl- 
liott Theater, audiences are discovering 
nightly that “Twelfth Night” is more 
entertaining than they had ever dreamed. 
An insouciant, debonair quality in the 
production communicates itself to the on- 
lookers at once. The setting was 
originated by Jane Cowl. And an in. 
spiration it was—a huge book in which 
the leaves form the backdrops of the 
various scenes: the rocky coast of Illyria, 
Olivia’s garden, etc. The pages are 
turned quick as a flash by a dancing jes- 
ter, eliminating all the dreary waits be- 
tween numerous scenes. 

Jane Cowl plays Viola blithely, gaily, 
accenting her humorous rather than her 
sentimental side. It is a joy to hear the 
Shakespearean lines spoken in her rich, 
musical voice. ‘This actress is infinitely 
wiser than the short-sighted star who 
surrounds himself with an inferior cast, 
so that the glory may be brightly con- 
centrated in one spot. Miss Cowl and 
the producers have assembled the ablest 
group of Shakespearean comedians that 
have been seen on these shores for years. 
And how they do play, Malvolio, Sir 
Toby, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
Maria! Rollicking, vital, side-splitting 
scenes! Long may this “Twelfth Night” 
last, as a stirring example of how 
Shakespearean comedy should be pro- 
duced. 


P. S. to the Bookshelf 
** DOEMS,” by Lydia Noble, is a 


posthumous volume by a _ highly 
gifted young woman, too early taken 
from us. Besides her own beautiful and 
remarkable poems, there are a number 
of fine translations from the famous 
Russian poet, Constantine Balmont, 
whose authorized 





translator she was, 
with an account by her of his life and 
work. Miss Noble was a true poet. 
(Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
$1.50.) 

—ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
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Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 
IN COLOR 


for the Clubhouse 


—in the home 


Your maids will be smartly 
and appropriately dressed in 
uniforms of colored lustered 
rayon, to harmonize with the 
furnishings. 


Dix-Make Uniforms wash 
perfectly, and are so well 
made and carefully tailored 
that they keep their original 
attractiveness _ indefinitely. 
They are always a credit to 
your home or your organiza- 
tion. 


Write department W-12 for 
new catalog. 


Model 338. Washable Rayon in black, 
green, grey, blue, orchid, henna, tan 
and maize. Collar and cuffs of bias 
fold organdy with thread lace edge. 
$6.00. 


No. 283. Apron to match, $1.59. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 


Corporation 
141 Madison Avenue New York 














Who’s Who 
In This Number 


The artist whose paintings give 
a holiday touch to this number is 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, of Boston. A 
few months ago she made a trip 
round the world, painting as she 
went. Mrs. Ames not only paints 
in oil but etches—especially botan- 
ical subjects. Her husband is pro- 
fessor at Harvard, and supervisor of 


Arnold Arboretum. 
Stella Fisher Burgess (Mrs. John 


Stewart Burgess) writes Hand-woven 
Peace from a background of years 
almost equally divided between 
Japan, the United States and China. 
Her name is often seen in the At- 
lantic, Survey Graphic, etc. 


Richard Lee Strout is a member 
of the Washington staff of the 
‘Christian Science Monitor, and has 
followed the work of the Wicker- 


sham Commission closely. 


Ruth Pennybacker is a success- 
ful young lecturer, specializing in 
the drama, both American and for- 
eign, and in literature. 


Elisabeth May Craig is a Wash- 
ington newspaper woman, corres- 
pondent for the Gannett papers of 
Maine, and a special writer. 


Josephine Schain has just become 
National Director of the Girl Scouts 
—a big job. But she retains her 
relation to The Conference on 
Cause and Cure of War and to us. 


Henry Neumann is the _ well- 
known leader of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture. 


Mildred Adams writes for lead- 
ing magazines and, in particular, the 


New York Times. 











Looking Ahead 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby 
president of the International Al- 
liance of Woman for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship, will give us a 
bird's eye view of how women are 
really getting on in Europe. 


Agnes MacPhail 


Canada’s only woman M. P., will 
discuss the world’s progress toward 
world peace in the past decade. 
Miss MacPhail has wide experience 
and observation to back her interest- 
ing opinions. 


Married Women Teachers 
and what the schools think about 
them. An article based on ques- 
tionnaires answered by city boards 
of education and interviews with 
principals. 


Grace Nies Fletcher 


in a personality study of Mrs. Emma 
A. Fox, expert in parliamentary law. 
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Joan Wing 


Doctor 


of Courtesy 


By T. D. Irwin 


O the president of one of the coun- 

try’s largest corporations, several 

years ago, came a young woman 
with an idea. She purposed, this deter- 
mined young lady started to explain, to 
“install politeness” in the organization, 
and suggested that she be retained as a 
Courtesy Supervisor. 

The executive—it was H. E. Man- 
ville, president of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation—gasped, then burst into a 
fit of laughter which at once routed the 
girl’s well-planned course of procedure. 
The idea of selling civility to a modern 
American business man! ‘The proposi- 
tion was absurd. And before she was 
fully aware of it, the young woman 
found. herself outside the office, her visit 
a complete failure. 

Arrived at her home, however, she 
realized, after pondering over the de- 
tails of the interview, that she had not 
had half a chance to present her case. 
At once the intrepid young woman tele- 
phoned to the executive. 

“Mr. Manville,” she said resolutely, 
“T want exactly seven minutes of your 
time.” 

Amused, the busy executive consented 
to another interview. “I’ll give you 
from 9:15 to 9:22 tomorrow morning— 
and not a split second more!” 

At 9:22 the following morning, the 
Johns-Manville Corporation had hired a 
“Courtesy Supervisor.” 

Today Joan Wing, the only person in 
the world known to be engaged in her 
unusual profession, holds an established 
place. Starting with her conviction that 
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courtesy is a vital necessity in modern 
business, she has originated a system for 
the upbuilding of good will which al- 
ready is having far-reaching effects. Con- 
sulted whenever marked inefficiency ap- 
parently results from bad “‘business man- 
ners,” Miss Wing has now become 
known to executives as the Doctor of 
Courtesy. 

In all parts of the country banks, pub- 
lice utility corporations, brokerage 
houses, realtors’ offices, and a variety of 
prominent business concerns bear the 
stamp of her system. Shipping clerks 
and vice-presidents, telephone operators 
and line-men, gas-meter inspectors and 
private secretaries—all have been in- 
structed in the truly gentle art of being 
polite. No member of a corporation, 
from the porter to the president, finds 
himself exempt. 

After her remarkably successful work 
with the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
which sent her to its offices throughout 
the country to install her system in every 
department, Joan Wing’s reputation 
spread rapidly. It was not long before 
she decided that it was time for her to 
enter business for herself. ‘The Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company heard of 
her methods, and she spent four months 
teaching its employees politeness. 

Joan Wing believes that her work is 
much like that of a doctor, and that in 
serving an office she acts merely as a phy- 
sician. “I prescribe the necessary things 
for the firm,” she declares, “‘and then 
order them to carry out the prescription. 
I have refused to permit the rules to be 
changed under any circumstances, and 
always insist on being present and assum- 
ing complete charge when a service is in- 
augurated. I think my work is purely 
professional and hence have never ad- 
vertised. If a firm thinks that it wants 
my services it must call on me, because 
I believe it would be a violation of 
ethics to solicit business.” 

After a system has been established, a 
supervisor is placed in charge and Miss 
Wing continues her work in other con- 
cerns. No service is ever considered 
complete, however, before a thorough 
test, and for this purpose seven testers 
are in her employ. Her responsibility is 
never ended: she is kept fully informed 
of the conditions in every office and 
periodically she inspects them for any let- 
down in uniform courtesy. 

Jealous of her brain child, Joan Wing 
works alone. As a result, and because 
of her obligation of having to be always 
at the beck and call of the organizations 
that retain her, she had not taken a va- 
cation in eight years until this past sum- 
mer. Some day, as she has often been 
urged to do, she may organize a com- 
pany. 

Says Miss Wing: “Courtesy is the 
cheapest commodity in the market, and 
brings the greatest returns. Perhaps my 
Scotch blood decided my choice.” 
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World News 
(Continued from page 7) 
their bids for allegiance. Meetings of 
Republican, Socialist, Alliance and 
Unionist women are reported almost 
daily. 


OMEN in Bermuda have no 

vote and are not eligible for any 
elective office. To be sure, in some cases 
their property has a vote! For a hus- 
band who is not otherwise qualified may 
vote in respect of his wife’s property. 
Still, let’s not count that. The women 
of Bermuda certainly don’t vote. But 
they have a suffrage society which from 
time to time sends memorials to the 
Powers-that-be. 
Now comes the answer: “The Secretary 
of State has read the memorial with 
interest . 


It sent one last spring. | 


. . but is of the opinion that” | 


—well, that it is up to the Legislature, | 
and he “does not see his way to inter- | 


vene in the matter.’ Dear, dear, how 
many gentlemen of the government, by 
and large, have “read with interest”! 


ALIFORNIA women lost a real 

leader in the death of Mrs. Frank 
A. Gibson, of Los Angeles, mother of 
Hugh S. Gibson, American Ambassador 
to Belgium. Mrs. Gibson was outstand- 
ing in the service to adult education— 
she was herself Commissioner of Educa- 
tion—in her pioneer work for the 
League of Women Voters, and, as chair- 
man of the Southern California Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
in her effective work for peace. ‘Those 
who wrote us of Mrs. Gibson convey 


a sense of precious qualities which will | 


be gravely missed. 


OULDN’T peace machinery be 


strengthened if all high school stu- | 


dents really understood it? The hun- 
dreds of educators who endorse the Na- 
tional Student Forum on 
Peace Pact think so. Last year, through 
the efforts of the Forum, more than 120,- 
000 students in over 1,500 high schools 





CALENDAR 


Christmas Seal time—as soon as they are 
on sale, until Christmas Day. To carry on 
the good fight against tuberculosis. 

International Golden Rule Week, Decem- 
ber 7-14. When you send a check to the 
Golden Rule Foundation (Lincoln Building, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York), to be dis- 
tributed to suffering children around the 
world, you may say where you want it to 
apply: Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, China— 
wherever you wish. 

Woman’s Journal Radio, “Current Events 
About Women,” 3 o’clock, January 6, 13, 20, 
27, February 3, 10. On WEAF. 

Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
Washington, D. C., January 19-22, 1931. 

Annual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, February 21- 
26. Including programs by the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women and organiza- 
tions of principals and teachers. 


the Paris | 





studied it. This year the Forum hopes 
to increase that number two or three 
times and eventually to place the study 
of international relations in every high 
school course. It is ready to help any 
high school principal by providing all 
necessary material for teaching. Also it 
offers a national prize of a trip to Europe 
next summer to the student who pre- 
pares the best 500-word essay. Send to 
the Forum Office, 532 Seventeenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., for 
an announcement, or the Director of the 
Forum will be glad to forward ma- 
terial direct to any principal, on request. 
The Forum wants all high-school prin- 
cipals to know about the project. 





Current Events 
(Continued from page 19) 


would not consent to any restrictions 
which might affect the price of bread 
and argued generally against tariff bar- 
riers as bad economics. Premier Mac- 
Donald upheld the free trade stand 
taken by Mr. Snowden. 


HE recent meeting of Venizelos, 

Prime Minister of Greece, and 
Ismet Pasha, Prime Minister of Tur- 
key, in Angora, when a commercial 
treaty between the two countries was 
signed, ends an age-old enmity between 
the two countries.—November 15, 1930. 











The Holidays Are a Busy Time— 


Aren’t They? 


USHING from shop to shop for Christmas 


presents—parties at 


night—perhaps you are 


going to Placid or Quebec for the winter sports. 
Many things to do and not one to be missed. 

Isn’t it an excellent time to learn the extra pro- 
tection and freedom giving comfort of Venus 


Sanitary Napkins? 


They are made of real surgical 


cotton in a softly knitted covering (not gauze) that 

is shaped to be invisible. Luxurious yet economical— 

for there are longer hours of comfort in Venus. 
Many of the finest department stores set aside a 


whole section of their Not 


ion Departments for Venus 


Napkins and Venus Sanitary Apparel. 
VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, 
424 So. Broadway, 





New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





TRAVELING PACKAGE 


ns £—O 






8 by THE VENUS CORPORATION. New Yor. USA 


When writing to the Venus Corporation, please mention the W<« 
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A Toast 
Here’s to comfort without loss of 
= style, 
S] Tho you may walk for many a . 
mile. * 
Here’s to healthy feet that know 
no pain— 
The reason for this is very plain. 
They have always worn a correc- 
i tive shoe 
M] And in proper shape the bones all 
grew. aos 
It’s not too late for you to reform 
If you'll wear shoes from PEDI- 
FORME. 
a II 
< 
os 
; co 
Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, ‘‘PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid 
you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style 
“> Book “A” that tells how to 
overcome foot ills in the ° 
natural way. i 
The 
41 Pediforme Shoe Co. 
36 West 36th Street, N. Y. ws 
2474 Morris Avenue, Bronx 
322 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. J. 
275 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
: ax = a 
























THE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


A DELIGHTFUL hotel ex- 
perience awaits you at 
The Dodge Hotel. It is com- 


pounded of charm of atmos-: 
phere, the satisfaction of ex- 
cellent food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping’’ policy. 

MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 


Managing Director 
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The Parkside 


RATES 
Cighteen Gramercy Pa 2 
SOUTH y ha. $15 to $22.50 
NEW YORK 
Weekl) 
$2.50, $3, $3.50 
Dail) 


18 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH 
Full Hotel Servicee 


Journal readers welcome 
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D—for Dietitian 


A second article under D in our alphabetical 
summaries of careers for women 


Foreword—The business of feeding 
people has been woman’s work since time 
began. But something rather different is 
“the science of planning, calculating and 
preparing diets based on a_ thorough 
knowledge of all that has been learned 
about digestion, metabolism and excre- 
tion,” as the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance defines dietetics. Women trained in 
this science may find various outlets for 
their skill and their knowledge. Our 
discussion is limited to those who stick 
to the actual feeding of large groups of 
people. 

These fall into two classes, according 
to Miss Lucretia Battles, who looks after 
luncheon, with all that that implies, for the 
children attending the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University: 
those concerned with feeding in health and 
those concerned with feeding in disease. By 
manner of preparation they are divided 
into the college trained and the hospital 
trained. The college trained apply them- 
selves to feeding in health. The hospital 
trained are concerned first with feeding 
in disease but often go over eventually into 
the other line of work. ‘These are the 
dietitians in the strictest sense and with 
them this article deals. A later article 
will deal with the other group. Women’s 
careers in food are too numerous for the 
scope of one column. 


The Field—The newly-made dietitian 
almost invariably starts with straight hos- 
pital work, either in the special diet kitchen 
or in the general kitchen. Generally she 
also does a certain amount of teaching, in- 
structing the nurses, patients and student 
dietitians. And in a small hospital ad- 
ministrative duties will be hers from the 
first, in a large one hers eventually. On 
her shoulders may rest the entire respon- 
sibility of all the food selecting and buy- 
ing and perhaps even the purchasing of 
equipment and the hiring and firing of 
much of the domestic service. 

Clinical dietitians, connected with hos- 
pitals, health centers, dispensaries and 
settlements, consult with doctors and pa- 
tients, plan for special feeding needs and 
sometimes go out into the homes to dem- 
onstrate precisely how the meals should 
be prepared. ‘They act in this capacity 
much like a visiting nurse. Like a trained 
nurse, too, the dietitian may become as- 
sistant to a group of doctors in private 
practice, specializing in diseases of met- 
abolism and others where diet therapy has 
been substituted for medicine and drugs. 

According to the experience of Miss Ella 
G. Ennis, who is director of dietitians of 
the twenty-five New York City hospitals, 
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and has 175 places to keep supplied, the 
general tendency of today is for the dieti- 
tian to replace the steward in all sorts of 
establishments. Many hospital dietitians 
move on into openings thus created in pub- 
lic and private institutions for the poor, 
the orphaned and the unfortunate, and also 
in schools and colleges, clubs, restaurants 
and hotels, and particularly in banks and 
big business concerns where cafeterias are 
conducted for employees. 

An ultimate outlook for the successful 
dietitian with abundant knowledge and ex- 
perience is to go into business for her- 
self, as a few have done, as a consultant, 
looking after the dietary needs of private 
clients, planning dietary departments of 
all kinds, and so on. 


Training Needed—As a result of the 
efforts of the American Dietetics Associa- 
tion, two years of work in an accredited 
school of domestic science, after high 
school, is prerequisite for the acceptance of 
a student dietitian in a long and represen- 
tative list of hospitals; and the association 
is now working, with fair promise of suc- 
cess, toward having this requirement raised 
to four years in a home economics school, 
or a full college course with one-third of 
the work in home economics and the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. This prepa- 
ration must be followed by a_ hospital 
training course, a sort of period of ap 
prenticeship, of from three to six months, 
which tends to be stretched to from four 
to twelve months. 

It is said to be very difficult these days 
to get any sort of dietitian’s job without 
a college degree, and for the hope of ad- 
vancement it is generally recognized to 
be essential. From those who wish to 
engage in research further graduate work 
is expected. 


Requirements—The proper combination 
of qualifications is rare, Miss Ennis pointed 
out, but none the less necessary to success: 
a studious mind, since the dietitian is es- 
sentially a scientist; a bent toward domes 


ticity, since the ability to cook and serve © 


food so that her knowledge will count 
for the utmost, is fundamental; and ex- 
ecutive power with a business head, since 
she must have a command of markets, 
quantities and finance if she is to grow 
into an administrator. Add to these, an 
understanding of people and an interest 
in their welfare, abundant energy and good 
health, and you have the promise of a first 
rate dietitian. 


Opportunity for Women—No capital 
needed except knowledge and skill, and 
no serious competition from men—these 
are two factors in the field of dietetics, ac- 
cording to Miss Lulu G. Graves, con 
sultant dietitian, that light up its particu 
lar attractiveness. Top hospital positions 
pay around $5,000, but there are few of 
these. The run of them range from $900 
o $3,500 a year. Commercial jobs, on 
the other hand, usually held more desi1 
able for their greater freedom and easie 
hours, carry salaries ranging from $2,500 
to $5,000 commonly, and there are some 
of $8,000 and more. But the discrepancy 
is made up in a measure by the full main 
tenance offered with institutional jobs. 


F.D. McM. 
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Club Notes 


NE of the most popular series of 
talks before the Cleveland 
Women’s City Club has been 


that on “Woman and Her Money,” 
arranged in collaboration with the 
Cleveland ‘Trust Company. Financial 


experts explained stocks, bonds, trusts 
and other investment subjects to an ap- 
preciative audience. 


A GRADUATE of Columbia University 
who has had ten years’ experience as 
manager of two of the finest women’s 
clubs in the East is available as an ex- 
ecutive in a club, school, commercial or- 
ganization or any institution where a 
knowledge of food and ability to handle 
employees are requisites of the managing 
director. 


One of the most interesting historical 
spots in Indiana is the Old Fauntleroy 
Home, at New Harmony. It is the 
birthplace of the Minerva, the first 
woman’s club in the United States to 
have a written constitution and by-laws, 
to have elected officers and to hold con- 
secutive meetings. The Indiana Fed- 
eration of Clubs bought the place in 
1919 from Miss Mary E. Fauntleroy, 
who remains as the very efficient and 
delightful hostess. Hundreds of visitors 
come annually to visit the Home. which 
is a house of ten rooms filled with beau- 


tiful old furniture. There are some val- 
uable pictures on the walls, among them 
the pictures of all the charter members 
of the Minerva. One of the most 
treasured possessions is the book of the 
original minutes of that society. 


THE Women’s National Republican 
Club has recently compiled, through 
its Committee on Political Education, a 
list of books on government and history 
suitable for political study clubs. 


THE Boston Women’s City Club, the 
Providence Plantations Club and several 
other big women’s clubs have been able 
to secure the most eminent—and there- 
fore high-priced—lecturers by booking 
their speakers when possible in coopera- 
tion with other clubs or organizations in 
their cities. 


THe Woman’s Club of Maplewood, 
New Jersey, dedicated a clubhouse in 
October. It is a white colonial building, 
costing $4,000, set in an attractive resi- 
dential section. An important feature 
is the auditorium, seating more than 
eight hundred people, and equipped with 
a large stage and dressing rooms. Nearly 
a thousand women helped to build the 
new home, using many methods. The 
president of the club is Mrs. John 
Cronk. 


With Our Readers 


We take the liberty of publishing this letter 
(which was written in ink with a brush), 
because it shows the Journal’s potential use- 
fulness in Japan. “Some opinions of your 
people” represents quite a responsibility. We 
have answered yes—or does some one want 
to be the giver? 


Tanabe, Ku, Japan, 
TO the president of Woman's Journal: 

fy dear sir: 

I beg your pardon for my bold impolite- 
ness that I write to you without having been 
introduced by an intimate friend of yours, 
though I am quite a stranger to you. I was 
a teacher in several elementary schools in 
my province Ku for more than 27 years. At 
present, I am teaching English to girls and 
bovs at home. I am getting much good ma- 
terials for my English teaching from some 
magazines, some newspapers, and some books. 
It is my earnest wish that I will get some 
materials for my English from your maga- 
zine. I hope some girls among my pupils 
will read your magazine and I wish they 
will learn some opinions of your people con- 
cerning the affairs in the world and in your 
country through your magazine. 

I make it a tule to speak in my church 
and in the women’s society belonging to my 
church now and then. I wish you would 
kindly send me your woman’s magazine each 
month without any charge to me for a year 
from September or October, to September or 
August, 1931. 

I was baptized by the late Rev. A. D. 
Hail from vour country in the west Nippon 
Christ Church on the 6th June, 1882. At 
present I am a member of the Tanabe Nip- 
por Christ Church, and I have been an 
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Elder of my church over ten years and I 
am an Elder of my church now. Mrs. 
Seitaro Matsuba hopes to read your maga- 
zine. With earnest waiting to hear from you 
soon. 
I am ever yours sincerely, 
(Signed) SrrrARo MATSUBA. 


Oh, dear! 
brief. 


WANT to help the Journal and if you could 

cut out half the words it would be worth 
twice the price, for the time it would save 
the reader. People of today do not have time 
to plow through pages of print. It is a 
waste of time and money. Hope to see the 
Journal improved so that we cannot afford to 
be without it. 5. 1. W. 


And we thought we were so 


We don’t mind printing this. It comes 
from Iowa, but we are not sure it is per- 
mitted to mention names: 


Y husband, who is a professor of Politi- 

cal Science and teaches a course in 
world government, finds my Woman's Jour- 
nal invaluable in his work. He has quoted 
from it in public addresses and in his class- 
room. We can’t keep house without it! 


Here is a paragraph of suggestions which 
we are following: 


INCE in recent communications you ask 
your subscribers for suggestions, I make 
bold to say that valuable as your paper is, 


it would by far more interesting to the six 
million women who belong to the Federation 
of Women’s Foreign Mission Boards, if it 
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HOTEL 
Martha Washington 
Og 29 East 29th Street %e 


30 East 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Known as The Finest and 
Largest Hotel Catering 
Exclusively to Women 


Rooms with Running Water 
. - $2.00 - 2.25 
...-$2.50 
Rooms with Private Bath 

(For one) .$2.50-3.00-3.25 
(For two). $3.00-3.50-4.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
Special Weekly Rates 


(For one)+ - 
(Far to) ss «0s 

















THE PIONEER 
— BOSTON — 


NEW residence for 

vantages of the finest, olus, 

ges of the ub. 

THE Rooms for Transient and 


CONVENIENT fc) “Sasa ote 
CENTER 


phones. 

Dining Room and Coffee 

Shop for Men and Women, 

Aceessibie to Shops, Churches, Theatres, 
Trains and Bus Lines 


410 Stuart Street 


(One minute from Back Bay Station) 
Kenmore 7940 

















Warburton House 
20th and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia 


A Hotel of Distinction 

for Women who require 

the BEST at a reasonable 
cost. 


200 GUEST ROOMS 


Dining Room for Men and Women 











MAJORS CEMENT 


“Sticks to 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
461 Pearl St. N. Y 








Dress Consultant and Shopper 


Elizabeth Osborne can save you time and the trouble 
of collecting your wardrobe at no increase in cost. 
Her five per cent service charge pays for itself 
through her know'edge of values Booklet sent at 


request 


Elizabeth Osborne, 
Office Hours, 9-12 


Inc., 41 


Telephone: 


Fifth Avenue 
Stuyvesant 4885 





The Woman’s Journal will be 





glad to purchase any books you 
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order, sending them 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

LL this long time we've been 

looking forward to circumstances 
in which we wouldn’t have to spend 
the day before Christmas with the 
printer. ##* Now this year, when 
publication date is five days earlier, 
the boon is ours. #** But shadowed. 
#%% For alas, what are we to do 
about saying Merry Christmas to our 
readers? *%&%* Third Cover gets by, 
because she has an ax to grind (by 
the way, do turn the wheel for her a 
little). 4% Decorating and Shopping, 
in the nature of the case, doesn’t mind 
going Christmasy on November 25. 
%*% But we can’t take it so simply. 
¢% If we say Merry Christmas on 
the pumpkiny 25th of November, what 
about December 25? *##* By this 
time, since the answer is so easy— 
namely, repeat, and add Happy New 
Year on the second occasion—you will 
have guessed that we are only pointing 
our humble finger at two separate 
pages in this magazine: 53 and 30. 
i And if you could see our look 
of rectitude, you would realize the 
pressure that has been brought to bear 
on this pure, unbiased column to sway 
it for glass or books as Christmas 
presents. #%#%* If you should choose 
books, of course you may as well sub- 
scribe too. (And there are those who 
think Journal subscriptions all alone 
make swell Christmas presents. Simply 
swell.) #** But let’s try to get away 
from this magazine. In person, 
we are about to. We mean to 
leave the Staff flat with the last of this 
number, now rushing to press, on her 
hands; seize our tome of White House 
Conference reports, and join the throng 
already toting this big green book 
around Washington. *#** They make 
a ponderous sort of badge. ##* We 
haven’t the slightest idea where they’ll 
tuck us in at so learned a conference 
of experts on children, and fear that 
we shall wander about trying to look 
as if we belonged. *#%** Readers will 
kindly refrain from asking if we saw 
the Lindberghs’ baby, or even the 
Lindberghs. #** It is strictly not that 
kind of a conference. #*#* Speaking 
of babies, wasn’t the Princess Margaret 
Rose a model child at her christening? 
% Probably, as someone said, it was 
in appreciation of the unprecedented 
brevity of her royal name. #** If 
you were ever part of a preacher’s 
family, you realize how the christener 
appreciates a cheerful child. ##* It’s 
frightfully hard for him to be dignified 
when his solemn words are drowned 
out by cries and maybe he’s kicked in 
the tummy. That other royal 
child, Michael of Bulgaria, got rather 
a raw deal, ##* Imagine being called 
a Grand Voivod instead of a King. 
%** Not that we know what a Voivod 
is. #4 Though we don’t make a point 
of recipes in this magazine, here is a 
story about one. #** Aunt Maria, 
peerless cook, made a specialty of 
molasses cookies, and a guest asked her 
for the recipe. #** Without hesitation 
she replied: “Ah takes a cup of flour, 
but Ah don’t use all of it, and Ah 
adds two gullups of molasses—” #++* 
“But what are gullups?” asked the 
guest. #4 “Honey, don’t you know? 
Well, when you has a jug of molasses, 
an’ turns it up, the molasses say ‘Gul- 
lup,’ an’ den run a little mo’ an’ say 
‘Gullup’ again. Ah takes two.” #+* 








contained more articles on the achievements 
and contributions of Christian women along 
social, economical and political lines. I do 
not want you to be overly pious, but there 
are perfectly thrilling life stories you could 
tell which would inspire a lot of listless, self- 
centered women to a little more interest in 
altruistic activities. E. N. 


HE two articles on education for women 

in the October and November numbers 
I found extremely interesting, and they set 
me thinking. 

There can be no doubt that right educa- 
tion could make all the difference in prop- 
erly adjusted lives, and, judging by effects, 
the education of the past has resulted in 
many ill-adjusted lives, even among the men 
for whom it was planned. 

Also—has not the day passed when we 
can divide the minds of the world into mas- 
culine and feminine? Will not the future 
make it constantly clearer that there is no 
strictly masculine and feminine mind—or 
rather, perhaps—that there is a great va- 
riety of minds among both men and wom- 
en? 

Masculine and feminine are largely types 
found in both—with many varieties and grad- 
ations and combinations—the outstanding 
qualities of each being exaggerated or pro- 
hibited by tradition or training according to 
sex. 

Surely the future will be forced to recog- 
nize that all women are not cast in the 
“womanly” mold, as all men are not “man- 
ly.” 

“Must not the next development add dif- 
ferentiation to equality?” asks one article, 
and answers farther on—“Let a man be a 
man and a woman a woman.” And yet the 
things listed as woman’s needs are equally 
the needs of men in the business of “the 
good life’ and good parentage, even to the 
knowledge of beauty in home and commu- 
nity. 

My answer would be—“Let a man and a 
woman both be human beings, and learn 
to work together for the same ends, each 
according to their talents.” 

Vancouver, B. C. LL. ©. ¥. 

VENTURE of high significance and im- 

portance in international] relations is be- 
ing realized this coming February. Latin 
America has been, through the last years, of 
increasing interest and concern. Are we in 
the United States going to be intelligent on 
questions of vital economic, educational and 
international import? The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, after 
a year’s study of this question, is now an- 
nouncing the First Annual Session of the 
Seminar in the Caribbean. 

The members of the Seminar will sail from 
New York on the S.S. Caledonia, February 
14, 1931. Visits will be made to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Santo Domingo; Colon, Canal 
Zone; Kingston, Jamaica; Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti; and Havana, Cuba. They will return 
to New York on March 4. 


A group of able lecturers and leaders of 
round table discussions has been enlisted—Dr. 
Ernest Gruening, Dr. E. C. Lindeman, Dr. 
Leland Jenks, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Mr. 
Charles Thomson and Mr. Carleton Beals. 
Distinguished Latin Americans, as Dr. Fer- 
nando Ortiz of Cuba and Dr. Moises Saenz of 
Mexico, are expected to participate in some 
of the sessions. —_ 

The Seminar in the Caribbean is being 
established by the Committee which has held 
the Seminar in Mexico annually since 1926. 
Applications for membership and requests 
for further information should be addressed 
to: 

Hubert C. Herring, The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 
East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 
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